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AIMING TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


Epiror’s Foreworp.—In the January Voita Review Miss Dyer presented a number of 
admirable suggestions with a view to aiding men and women whose hearing is vanishing 
and who are thus compelled to seek employment in occupations other than those in which 
they were trained and able to earn a good living. In other words, her sympathies went out 
to cultured men and women who are seeking lines of work in which hearing is not an abso- 
lute prerequisite. Her essay attracted so much attention among the adult hard of hearing 
and those who have entirely lost their hearing since entering on a business career that the 
editor felt justified in tendering an earnest request that she again favor our readers with 
further suggestions of so serviceable a character. In her first contribution she presented 
nine practical suggestions. Now she tenders twice that number, in the hope that one at 
least will appeal to every hard-of-hearing adult earnestly seeking to increase an income 
limited by deafness, and to retain to some degree that individual independence we all hunger 


for and which Miss Dyer has so earnestly and so helpfully striven to bring to many. 


HERE is today among many classes 

of people an increasingly insistent 
demand for some way to lighten the bur- 
den thrown upon them by the high cost 
of living. Necessarily this bears most 
heavily upon those who, for some reason, 
are handicapped in the race. As yet we 
can see no end to the period of economic 
pressure, but there are many little ways 
in which individuals can add to their in- 
comes and increase their efficiency in spite 
of deafness. It is so easy to decide, that 
since one is prevented from entering one 
of the usual professions, life holds no 
other openings. It would be a hard world 
indeed if there were not hundreds and 
thousands of men and women who de- 
vote themselves to doing the little things 
and making them fit perfectly into the 
niche which waits for them. 

The suggestions given here are par- 
ticularly adapted to deaf women who do 
not wish to be away from home all day 
and who find themselves somewhat re- 
stricted in their choice of occupation. 
These ideas have all been tried by women 
in various States and the author is in- 
debted to many of them for these hints. 

A woman who had lived for several 


years in a town which, though small, was 
a railroad junction for several lines was 
waiting in the station for her train. Idly 
watching the hurried passers, her atten- 
tion was attracted by the fact that every 
few minutes some traveler would dash in 
from a train, buy a few apples or bananas 
at the fruit, cigar, and candy counter, and 
run back to his car. Knowing that there 
was no city or large town for many miles 
in either direction, there passed through 
her mind the thought, “Well, they cer- 
tainly will be hungry if that is all the 
lunch they get.” 

That night, while cooking her own sup- 
per, the memory of the poorly fed travel- 
ers returned, and then the great idea of- 
fered itself. She and her husband were 
badly in need of a larger income, but she 
had felt that her total deafness was a 
complete barrier to giving anyaid through 
her own efforts. Why couldn’t she pack, 
every morning, little appetizing lunches 
and put them on sale at the station? 

Within a week the enterprise was 
started. Having procured from a box 
factory a hundred folding paper boxes at 
a very small cost, she proceeded to ar- 
range three different lunches. One, con- 
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sisting of two dainty sandwiches and a 
doughnut, was marked 15 cents; the sec- 
ond, having four sandwiches, a mince or 
apple turnover, and a piece of cheese, 
was 25 cents, and the third, containing 
two kinds of sandwiches, a hard-boiled 
egg, and tiny envelope of salt, two dough- 
nuts, two cookies, and cheese, was 40 
cents. 

The woman in charge of the counter at 
the station was glad to undertake the sale 
on a small commission, and put up a large 
placard announcing the innovation. It 
was not long in attracting attention and 
the sales increased with surprising rapid- 
ity. Trainmen stopped to secure their 
lunches there instead of bothering with 
the usual dinner-box ; traveling salesmen 
visiting the town preferred them to the 
less dainty meals served at the local res- 
taurants, and it soon became possible to 
engage a boy to spend each noon hour 
going through the trains stopping there 
and supply the hungry travelers with a 
satisfying meal. The venture has been 
so much of a success that the woman is 
now able to hire a girl to do all the pack- 
ing while she attends to the cooking. 

Another opening for the careful cook 
in a large town or a city is the prepara- 
tion of food for invalids. The best way 
to establish one’s self in this business is 
to make personal appeals to all the resi- 
dent doctors, telling of one’s plan and 
offering proof of the ability to make 
good. The doctor can then suggest pa- 
tients who have no regular nurse, but who 
need a special diet, which it is not con- 
venient to have prepared at home. Usu- 
ally he will be glad to explain the re- 
quirements of the case, and then, if the 
family of the patient is willing to follow 
the advice, he can be sure of the aid to 
recovery which is found in proper food 
correctly prepared. If the cook can ar- 
range to have the articles delivered at the 
house, the service becomes doubly valu- 
able. 

For the deaf woman with the love of 
outdoor life and a little land at her dis- 
posal there are several ways of increas- 
ing the income. 

Many women have gained health, con- 
tentment, and a bank account from the 


cultivation of especially fine bulbs or by 
raising plants for seed. Dahlias have be. 
come things of beauty in late years, far 
different from the stiff, artificial-looking 
blossoms of our grandmother’s garden. 
They are not difficult to raise, and the 
bulbs, or “potatoes,” as they are more 
often called, increase rapidly. A few 
choice bulbs planted so they will exhibit 
their flowers in a conspicuous place are 
good advertisers, and one may take or- 
ders for bulbs to be delivered later in the 
year. Single bulbs of high quality range 
in price from 50 cents to a good many 
dollars and are pretty sure to double in 
number in a season. 

Gladioli bulbs are also among the “best 
sellers” and increase rapidly. The flow- 
ers may be cut and sold during the sum- 
mer as well, making a double return on 
the investment. 

Poppies are particularly successful 
flowers to raise for seed, and the fine, 
silky varieties have many admirers. The 
seeds are easily gathered and are more 
likely to prove satisfactory in that locality 
than are the new seeds purchased from 
another part of the country. Of course, 
in such work one must make an effort to 
secure unusual and extra fine stock, for 
it is foolish to try to compete with the 
usual markets in cheap, ordinary goods. 

‘An herb garden is another source of 
income not to be despised by the country- 
woman who loves to work out-of-doors 
part of the time. While such a garden 
will not necessarily provide a full living 
income, there is a good demand for many 
of the medicinal and kitchen herbs at 
drug stores and in the markets or grocery 
stores. Any one who wishes to go into 
this business would do well to send for 
some of the numerous pamphlets on the 
subject published by the United States 
government. They are sold for a few 
cents and are wholly practical and help- 
ful. A request sent to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for a list of publications along that line 
will bring an interesting variety of sub- 
jects from which to choose. Not only 
do they deal with the cultivation of the 
herbs, but they also include instruction 
as to drying and packing the products. 
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If either a man or a woman has the 
knowledge of gardening and the habit of 
systematic work, there is an opening in 
towns or suburbs where people have 
enough land for a little home garden, 
but little knowledge of how to manage 
one. In this day, when young married 
couples—and old ones, too—are realizing 
the value of living where there is breath- 
ing space, there are many families who 
would enjoy a small kitchen garden; but 
the man is too busy to care for it and 
would not know how if he had time, and 
the ordinary hired worker needs more 
supervision than any one is able to give. 
Such people have welcomed with open 
arms a person who will look over the 
available plot of ground, decide what 
could be raised to the best advantage, 
advise as to the best seeds to buy, and 
superintend or actually do the prepara- 
tion of the ground and the planting. One 
man added to these services the system 
by which he collected and instructed a 
group of young boys to whom he assigned 
a certain number of his patrons’ gardens, 
which they were to weed and water 
throughout the season. The price the 
owner pays for both the planning and the 
care is small compared with what he 
would spend at the markets for inferior 
produce, and he has the pleasure of 
watching their growth, which means a 
good deal when-it is a novelty. 

Here again useful information as to 
soil treatment and crops can be obtained 
from the government publications, and in 
many parts of the country the State Agri- 
cultural College offers, for an exceed- 
ingly small fee, correspondence courses 
which are well worth while for one who 
wishes to learn up-to-date methods. 

For the housewife who does not wish 
to work outdoors, but who would like a 
steady income from growing things which 
can be gathered all the year round, there 
are few better opportunities than those 
offered by mushroom culture. This can 
be done in any cellar without elaborate 
preparation or in a barn or shed, if those 
are available. 

The original cost of the spawn and the 
rich earth required is small, and most 
dealers in the spawn furnish a little book 
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of instructions for growing the mush- 
rooms. While there are many varieties 
of mushrooms in demand, it is best to 
look over one’s possible market and de- 
cide what would probably be most accept- 
able there. For sale to the cooks in one’s 
own vicinity, the small “button” type is 
likely to prove most satisfactory, and any 
cook who does not know their value in 
many dishes misses a great deal. 

If it is a woman who is conducting this 
business, she might advertise to demon- 
strate on one or two days how many de- 
licious things can be made by using the 
type of mushroom she has for sale, and 
she can offer to take orders for such 
dishes for those who do not feel capable 
of preparing them at home. 

The price paid for mushrooms varies 
from 75 cents a pound to $1.25 a pound, 
and it does not take a great many to make 
up that amount. If properly packed, they 
are easily shipped, and in this day of 
parcel-post marketing the field is wide. 

A woman who had always liked to keep 
in touch with the food markets and to 
see that she really got what she ordered 
became deaf. Shut off from her usual 
means of adding to her income, she began 
to search for new ones. She had already 
taken enough lessons in lip-reading to 
help her considerably in necessary inter- 
course when this idea developed in her 
mind. Why not use her knowledge of 
marketing to help others who were less 
well informed? Many a time she had 
marveled at the air of helplessness with 
which her friends accepted poor cuts of 
meat or withered vegetables, for which 
they paid first-grade prices. She knew 
well that better things were to be found 
in the markets if one took the trouble to 
look for them. 

So she wrote notes to a number of in- 
experienced housekeepers who were ac- 
customed to purchase liberally, offering 
to buy for them at the markets every 
morning or on certain days a week, as- 
suring them that the small commission 
she asked would be saved twice over in 
the quality of their provisions. The first 
offers were given chiefly with the desire 
to help her, but it was not long before 
the idea won on its own merits. The 
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market men learned that she kept watch 
of her purchases, making a point of being 
at the houses occasionally when the goods 
were delivered to see how well the orders 
had been filled, and she was quick to note 
any failure to send what was expected. 
Not only did the work add to her income, 
but it assured the human _ intercourse 
which it would have been all too easy to 
forego without such an incentive. 

Here is another suggestion for any one 
living in the country who needs extra 
money. Every one loves a comfortable 
pillow. If to comfort is added a delight- 
ful fragrance and an attractive exterior, 
their sale is practically assured. 

Several girls have made a good busi- 
ness of gathering their material in sum- 
mer or autumn and making up the pillows 
in the winter months. Some particularly 
delightful ones are filled with clover blos- 
soms, hops, balsam, pine-needles, milk- 
weed silk, rose leaves, or soft, downy 
feathers collected from the chicken yard 
and carefully washed. The milkweed 
pillows should be made of some fine, soft 
material which will not crush the delicate 
floss. The rose-leaf fragrance is greatly 
enhanced by the addition of a bit of 
sachet or by mixing clove and cinnamon 
with the leaves, as for the old-time rose- 
jar. Of course, if these ingredients are 
added, the pillow should have an inner 
lining of some thin but closely woven 
material, so that the powder will not sift 
through. 

It is well to write to some large depart- 
ment store in the city telling what you 
have to offer, and perhaps sending with 
the letter a few samples, to be returned 
if they do not prove available. Summer 
resorts usually provide a good market for 
any such novelties. If the maker has a 
girl friend in some large school or in 
college, she might ask her to show a num- 
ber of samples and take orders for more. 

In a large town or a small city where 
one knows either personally or by repu- 
tation a good many women, it is possible 
to conduct a woman’s exchange on a pay- 
ing basis. One of the chief reasons that 
so many of these enterprises die in their 
infancy lies in the fact that the manager 
is not sufficiently strict about the material 
accepted. If she is to succeed, she must 


keep up to date on the latest fads in hand- 
work of all sorts. It is from the well-to- 
do of her town that she will derive her 
patronage, and she must be able to offer 
them work equal to that which they 
would find in city exchanges or in the 
numerous gift shops with which summer 
places are filled. 

The woman who hopes to develop a 
successful exchange should make a can- 
vass of all those she knows who do good 
work, whether in fancy work, article for 
practical use, or food. If she finds ex- 
cellent workers who are still spending 
their time on out-of-date products, it will 
be well worth her while to secure samples 
of timely articles along their line and re- 
quest the workers to copy them, or to ad- 
vise subscribing to some good magazine 
dealing with that line of endeavor. In 
this day of magazines for everything it 
is not hard to find one which will be help- 
ful to almost any one. 

Many exchanges charge a membership 
fee to those who wish to contribute and 
ask a small commission on all goods sold. 
Others charge a larger commission and 
have no fee. Commissions range from 
10 to 25 per cent of the selling price. If 
there is to be an organization with a reg- 
ular membership, it is advisable to ap- 
point a jury of not less than five mem- 
bers, to whom all work shall be submitted 
before being accepted. They should see 
that the offerings are timely as well as 
modern. What would sell rapidly for 
Christmas would be a drug on the market 
in February. In this time, when grand- 
mother’s braided or crocheted rugs, blue 
and white or plain knitted bedspreads, 
and patch-work bedspreads are being 
glorified, there are chances for many a 
woman who is clever enough to adapt old 
methods to new demands. 

If the location of the exchange per- 
mits, it is a great help to add a lunch- 
room, where home - made bread, cake, 
pastry, and preserves can be made to ad- 
vertise themselves and gain new orders 
for the salesroom. 

When the exchange is run as an or- 
ganization, the manager gets her pay by 
charging a certain per cent of the profits 
for her services; and if it is in her own 
house, she will charge rent as well. If 
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she handles it as a private enterprise, she 
has all the commissions, but it is harder 
to hold the interest of a sufficiently large 
number of patrons. 

A spring and autumn occupation which 
some deaf women in cities can undertake 
to advantage is the closing and opening 
of houses for those who spend the sum- 
mer away from home. The woman with 
only one maid, or with none, faces a dis- 
agreeable task when it becomes necessary 
to provide for the safe-keeping of every- 
thing for the summer, and a much less 
attractive one when, rested and refreshed 
from her vacation, she goes back to a 
musty, dusty house or apartment, where 
pictures and furniture are shrouded in 
their summer coverings and the whole 
place breathes desolation. 

It is worth a few dollars to any woman 
to know that by simply sending a post- 
card to this specialist she will be assured 
of finding a clean, freshly aired home 
awaiting her, with everything in order, 
beds freshly made, and even a supply of 
food provided if she wishes it. Payment 
for these services ranges from five to 
twenty dollars per service, according to 
the labor involved and whether or not she 
is obliged to hire a helper. 

A girl who had become deaf and had 
to give up all hope of becoming a teacher 
felt that she must find some way to help 
lighten the burden her father bore. Look- 
ing about her, she decided that her op- 
portunity lay in doing'the mending re- 
quired by the men students in the local 
college. Cards announcing her readiness 
to perform these offices were placed in 
a number of places frequented by stu- 
dents, and more were mailed to well- 
known members of the student body. 
The flood of work which soon descended 
upon her made it unnecessary to adver- 
tise further, and she was even obliged to 
turn away a few. The regular clientele 
which she soon acquired was sufficient to 
clothe her for the year and leave a little 
extra for pin-money. ; 

A woman less obviously surrounded 
with unmended youths could still, by 
judicious canvassing, secure a good busi- 
ness in this line if she lived where there 
were many unmarried men. The Y. M. 
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C. A. and the factories or offices employ- 
ing a good many well-paid men would 
prove a fruitful field; also there is many 
a mother who would welcome some lady 
who would come in once a week and 
“mend up the family.” 

In every city there are many art-needle 
workshops, and most large dry-goods 
stores have such departments. All these 
shops keep on hand a large number of 
finished embroidery pieces for exhibition, 
and in the daily life of the place these 
become soiled very quickly. As most of 
them are done by women hired for that 
purpose, they are too expensive to throw 
away, but are also too delicate to send to 
a laundry. This offers an opening for a 
woman who loves to wash dainty things 
and restore them to beauty. 

The linen departments of these same 
stores employ expert needlewomen, who 
can hemstitch or who embroider fine 
initials on table or bed linen. Private 
work of this sort may often be secured 
by watching the newspapers. When the 
engagement of some wealthy girl is an- 
nounced, a personal call or a note may 
result in a big order to mark all the bridal 
linen. Any one aspiring to this occupa- 
tion should take care to have on hand a 
few examples of her work as proof of 
her ability. 

Engagements may also suggest chances 
for earning to one who is a good writer 
and is careful in her work. Addressing 
invitations or announcements is tedious 
work, and in those busy days of prepara- 
tion a woman who is neat and careful 
will appear as a real blessing if she offers 
to do this for the family. The same is 
true of women who entertain largely, but 
keep no regular secretary. A lady who 
takes up such work sometimes makes a 
regular contract to attend to all invita- 
tions issued during that season. 

There are many people who wish they 
had a moderately good camera to use on 
occasions, but who do not wish to invest 
in one because they would use it so sel- 
dom. Several ambitious workers have 
found it to their advantage to cater to 
that class of amateurs by keeping one or 
more cameras to rent. It is advisable not 
to get the cheapest grade for this purpose, 
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as they will not stand the wear as well 
as a medium quality. 

It is well to ascertain before renting 
the camera that the user has some knowl- 
edge of photography and to carefully ex- 
plain the working of this particular in- 
strument. If a tripod is required, charge 
extra for that. Profits from such a busi- 
ness will be much increased by learning 
to develop and print the pictures taken by 
one’s patrons. It is interesting work and 
with the modern apparatus but little ex- 
perience is required to get good results. 
Of course, a good stock of films should 
be kept on hand to fit the rented cameras. 

A small but worth-while business is 
that of running a circulating library. It 
takes but little time or space and, after 
the initial expense, is easy to maintain if 
one needs just a little extra money. 
Books are usually rented at the rate of 
two cents a day, or sometimes three cents 
a day, for the first two months of some 
very popular best seller. They pay for 
themselves in a surprisingly short time 
and begin to yield profit. At a summer 
resort one can often hire a tiny corner 
of the hotel offices, and new books are 
always in demand at such places. 

One more little suggestion for the boy 
or girl, man or woman, who is neat, care- 
ful, and good at figures. This is making 
out the monthly bills and mailing them 
for doctors, small merchants, milkmen, 
or any such busy persons who have no 
regular bookkeeper. Such work is often 
arranged by the year, and yet some pre- 
fer to pay according to the number of 
bills sent out. If the deaf worker is a 
good lip-reader, it might be possible to 
add the duties of bill collector to one’s 
other services. 


Mrs. Kate S. Herman, superintendent of the 
Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, has issued 
an attractive catalogue, that includes an “Out- 
line Course of Study,” a list of pupils in at- 
tendance, a list of all the living graduates, 
with present address and occupation, whether 
married and to whom, where it was possible 
to obtain this information. A list of the grad- 
uates who have passed away is also given. 
This information concerning graduates is in- 
valuable to otologists and others searching for 
the causes of deafness and desiring to follow 
the family histories of certain cases. 


SERVICE, THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE* 


If self-knowledge is as important for an age 
as for a man, may we not say that the dis- 
tinguishing quality of our time is service, the 
helping of others? The early history of man- 
kind seems much like the history of any ani- 
mal—the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence, the evolution of forms better 
and better fitted to save themselves from the 
surrounding dangers. But if we look about us 
today, we find on every hand men who are 
striving not for their own preservation, but 
for the welfare of others; not for the extermi- 
nation, but for the conservation and strength- 
ening of the weak. Such are the vast numbers 
of missionaries who give up their whole lives 
to the uplifting of those less favored than 
themselves, be it abroad or be it at home. By 
giving first material help they gain the confi- 
dence which enables them to give intellectual 
help, and this in turn leads to that for which 
the whole system is designed—spiritual help, 
One has but to imagine the conditions of such 
a life to understand the nobility of the sacri- 
fices, the parting once and for all from home, 
from loved ones, from comfort, and from all 
hope of material prosperity; and very often 
this means abandoning environments which 
offer every possible material and _ intellectual 
attraction. Young men born to wealth, dis- 
tinction, and power set all aside to help those 
of whom they hardly know. 


John D. Wright, in the editorial department 
of The Laryngoscope for October, 1915, pre- 
sents a summary of the excellent paper, “Hard- 
of-hearing Classes in London,” by Dr. Macleod 
Yearsley, which appeared in THe Vora Re- 
view for February, 1915, and adds: “It would 
be an excellent thing if classes similar to those 
established by Dr. Yearsley could be opened in 
all American cities.” 

Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen, of Philadelphia, 
read a paper entitled “The Surgical Anatomy 
of the So-called Capsule of the Faucial Ton- 
sil” at the 37th Annual Congress of the Amer- 
ican Laryngological Association, Niagara Falls, 
Canada, June 1, 1915. The paper and its dis- 
cussion will be found in The Laryngoscope 
for October. 


A welcome Christmas present is a year’s 
subscription to Tur Review. 


Please remit promptly for your dues, to en- 
able the Treasurer to close his accounts for 
the year. 


* From an address by Prof. Henry M. Howe, 
of Columbia University, at the formal opening 


of the new buildings of the Perkins Institution 


and Massachusetts School for the Blind, June 
4, 1914, and published in full in the 83d annual 
report. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR LIP-READING ABILITY 
BY H. D. KITSON, PH. D. 


OW long will it take me to become 

a good lip-reader? This question is 
frequently asked of teachers of the art, 
and naturally no satisfactory reply can 
be given. Some persons are known to 
acquire moderate facility in three or four 
months, while others require a year or 
more. Still others, in spite of the most 
faithful application, never attain a degree 
of proficiency sufficient for comfortable 
conversation. Such individual variations 
are a source of great perplexity in the 
teaching of lip-reading. Their explana- 
tion will be made possible only by a thor- 
ough understanding of the factors that 
make for success in this accomplishment. 


“Lip-reading is an art,” says Professor * 


Nitchie, “and is learned easily only by 
those who have the natural bent.” The 
striking differences in capacity displayed 
by persons undertaking this study point 
unmistakably to the conclusion that there 
must be some mental ability or combina- 
tion of abilities at the basis of lip-reading. 
If one possesses these abilities, one learns 
readily ; if not, progress is slow, if not 
impossible. What this “natural bent” 
consists of—what abilities it involves— 
has not been established by scientiti- 
means. Various opinions have been ex- 
pressed. Close attention is held to be a 
desideratum ; also a good memory. An- 
other factor considered to be of much 
importance is designated “intuitive” or 
“synthetic.” This “synthetic” ability 
seems to consist in a grouping activity of 
the mind, necessitated by the fact that 
the lip-reader, though ever so expert, can- 
not clearly distinguish every word. One 
reason for this is that many words and 
syllables look alike—for example, may, 
pay, bay. Furthermore, the movements 
involved in making many letters cannot 
be seen at all—for example, c, k, h, ng. 
Another difficulty lies in the fact that 
many people speak rapidly and carelessly, 
thus obscuring many movements. A 
combination of these factors results in 
rendering it impossible for lip-readers to 
see all that is being said. They see only 


isolated words and fragments of words. 
With these as a framework, they must 
construct a meaning. The ability to con- 
struct meaning by combining isolated 
fragments into a meaningful whole is 
what is designated “synthetic” ability. 
The opposite type of mental constitution 
is called “analytic.” An “analytic,” or 
literal-minded, person is very accurate 
and insists upon perfect apprehension 
before attaching meaning to an impres- 
sion. It is generally agreed that this is 
an impeding factor in lip-reading, and 
that those persons succeed better whose 
“synthetic” powers are most used. 

The ultimate analysis of the mental 
abilities involved in lip-reading is a task 
for psychological experimentation. The 
art must be studied under laboratory con- 
ditions. After it is experimentally deter- 
mined what are the fundamental activi- 
ties concerned, the attempt should be 
made to measure the degree to which the 
necessary abilities are present in different 
individuals. Psychological methods are 
readily adaptable to such problems and 
many tests are available which furnish 
means for quantitative measurement of 
such capacities as those mentioned above. 
The task of the experimenter is clearly, 
then, to choose from the array of psycho- 
logical tests available those likely to call 
out the functions exercised in reading 
lips, to apply these to a test group of 
lip-readers, and thus obtain a quantita- 
tive statement of laboratory achievement 
which may be compared with ability in 
lip-reading. 

At the request of Miss Gertrude Tor- 
rey, of the Chicago School of Lip-read- 
ing, the writer has made a beginning to- 
ward such a study of lip-reading prob- 
lems at the Psychological Laboratory of 
the University of Chicago. The results, 


while not furnishing data for a complete- 


psychological analysis of lip - reading, 
nevertheless demonstrate the availability 
of psychological methods for attacking 
the problem, give basis for a closer analy- 
sis of the activity, and point to a method 
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for making rough classification of indi- 
viduals on the basis of lip-reading ability. 

The plan adopted was to choose a 
group of persons who had studied lip- 
reading and to test them with psycholog- 
ical tests so arranged as to simulate lip- 
reading as closely as possible. These 
persons, after being ranked according to 
the ease with which they learned lip- 
reading, would also be ranked according 
to their standing in the tests. If those 
who ranked high in the former ranked 
high in the latter, and those who ranked 
low in the one ranked low in the other, 
it might be assumed, with reasonable as- 
surance, that a measure was obtained of 
lip-reading ability. 

Fifteen adult students at the Chicago 
School of Lip-reading consented to act 
as subjects for the experiment. They 
varied considerably in ability to read lips. 
This condition was purposely sought, so 
that the efficiency of the method might 
be more thoroughly tested. In addition 
to these variations in achievement, there 
were wide differences in training and 
practise. Some members of the group 
had been lip-readers for many years, 
while others had studied only a few 
weeks. Some had practised faithfully, 
others with less diligence. In view of 
the differences among the members of 
the group, it is evident that the task of 
ranking them was exceedingly difficult. 
Estimates of ability were necessarily in- 
fluenced by a longer acquaintance with 
some than with others. Again, several in- 
dividuals seemed to possess about equal 
ability, so far as could be judged, and it 
was difficult to decide which should be 
ranked the higher. Furthermore, some 
individuals excelled in certain particulars, 
though less capable in other respects—for 
example, one might have unusual habits 
of close concentration, but fail in ability 
to recall. All these considerations show 
the difficulty of making such rankings; 
but the effort was made to judge as accu- 


*The writer gratefully acknowledges the 
service so kindly rendered by these persons. 
He is also deeply indebted to Miss Torrey, 
head of the school, whose enthusiastic interest 
and helpful coéperation attended the experi- 
ments throughout. 


rately as possible, taking into account all 
the factors and keeping in mind the one 
criterion—aptitude for lip-reading apart 
from special training. 

The first test chosen for the experi- 
ments was the tachistoscopic test,? named 
after the instrument used—the tachisto- 
scope (literally, tachistos—very quickly, 
and skopein—to view). It has been used 
by psychologists for many years in meas- 
uring span of attention in a visual field 
(measured by the number of units that 
can be simultaneously apprehended) and 
speed of visual apprehension (measured 
by time of exposure). It is also em- 
ployed in tests for visual memory. There 
are many forms of apparatus in use. The 
essential idea in all is “to furnish a field 
upon which the subject may fixate his 
glance and attention, and to supplant this 
field for a brief instant by another field 
which contains the test material. The 
material prepared for exposure in this 
experiment was arranged on 16 cards. 
It consisted of four kinds: long words— 
for example, “superintendent,” “preva- 
lence”; sentences containing from three 
to six 3-letter words—for example, “see 
the dog run,” “the old man can see you”; 
the letter “a” printed from four to seven 
times, and, lastly, words and phrases bi- 
sected horizontally and showing only the 
upper half. After a little preliminary 
practise, each of the 16 test-cards was 
exposed to the subject as many times as 
necessary for correct perception, the sub- 
ject writing down after each exposure 
exactly what seemed to be on the card. 


The number of exposures necessary be-. 


fore all the cards were correctly per- 


ceived represented the score of the indi-- 


vidual in the test. 


The second test chosen for the experi- 


ment is called the completion test.’ It 
has been used with marked success in 
psychological and educational investiga- 
tions to measure the combinative process 
designated “synthetic” in the earlier part 


*For description of the tachistoscope and 
discussion of its use the reader is referred to 
Whipple, Manual of Physical and Mental Tests, 
Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1910, p. 222 ff. 

*For samples and discussion of this test the 
reader is referred to Whipple, op. cit., p. 445 ff. 
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of this paper. The test, as arranged for 
this experiment, consisted of a printed 
story, with certain letters, syllables, 
words, and phrases left out. The task of 
the subject was to fill in the blanks as 
rapidly as possible, restoring the passage 
to its original form, or at least to a sensi- 
ble equivalent of it. The number of eli- 
sions correctly filled in five minutes rep- 
resents the score for this test. 

According to the plan adopted at the 
outset, the value of these tests as meas- 
ures of lip-reading ability will be indi- 
cated by the degree of correspondence 
between ranks in that ability and ranks 
in the tests. 

Comparison of the ranks in Table I 
shows close correspondence between the 
various ranks. Comparing the halves of 
each series, those in the “high” half of 
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the tachistoscopic test stand in the corre- 
sponding half of the lip-reading series, 
with the exception of subjects C and E. 
The halves in the completion test corre- 
spond even more closely with those of the 
lip-reading series, only two subjects—N 
and E—failing to remain in the same 
half for both series. In view of the fact 
that these two individuals attained nearly 
the same rank in both of the psycholog- 
ical tests, it is possible that their ability 
in lip-reading was wrongly estimated. 
Attention was called in an earlier para- 
graph to the difficulties encountered in 
making these estimations. Especially is 
this true in the case of those of average 
ability. The extremes of ability were 
less difficult to judge, and inspection of 
the table shows that they rank quite con- 
sistently throughout. 


TABLE I. 
Ranks in Tests Compared with Ranks in Lip-Reading. 


Subject K |F O M N 
L.-rdg. 1 2 3 7 
Tach. 1.5 | 7.5 9.5 
Compl. 6 5 I | a | 2 II 


H E D L B A 
8 g9 II 12 13 14 
2-5 4 1§ 6 12 13 14 


15 
12.5 | Io 3° 


‘*Ties’’ for a given rank were divided in such a manner as to keep the total number of ranks 


equal in all series. 


Thus, in the completion test Subjects H, E, and A ‘‘tied’’ for seventh place. 


Accordingly, all were given rank eight, being the mid-point between ranks six and ten. 


Another method of comparing ranks in 
such series is called the Pearson method 
of measuring correlation adapted to dif- 
ferences in rank. This is much used in 
statistical work and is designed to replace 
such rough observations as those just 
made, by a mathematical statement of the 
amount of correspondence between two 
series of ranks. This is expressed in a 
single figure, called the coefficient of cor- 
relation. If, after applying the formula 
in a given case, this figure is near .75, 
‘the correspondence between ranks is con- 
sidered very close. Application of this 
method to the above ranks gave a corre- 
lation coefficient of .67 between ranks 
in lip-reading and ranks in the tachisto- 
scopic test, and a coefficient of .65 be- 
tween ranks in lip-reading and in the 
completion test. The nearness of these 
figures to .75 is evidence that the tests 


measure at least some of the abilities con- 
cerned in lip-reading. Further evidence 
is offered by the fact that the sum of the 
ranks in the two tests, compared with the 
rank in lip-reading, gives a correlation 
coefficient of .80. Thus the two tests 
have a cumulative value, the measures se- 
cured from both together being more re- 
liable than the measures secured from 
but one. 

The results of this investigation war- 
rant the statement that some progress has 
been made toward the aim set at the be- 
ginning, namely, to determine experi- 
mentally the nature of the processes con- 
cerned in lip-reading and to devise a 
method of measuring them. Their suc- 
cessful reduction to laboratory procedure 
makes it possible to isolate them, to give 
repeated trials, and to vary conditions at 
will. Moreover, the processes may also 
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be studied in many individuals, under the 
same conditions for all. Such facility 
for control permits an extended study of 
the processes under investigation and 
gives to the facts obtained far greater 
reliability than can be secured by non- 
scientific observation. 

The results, while not permitting a 
complete psychological analysis of lip- 
reading, nevertheless are productive of 
many interesting facts. he standard 
test for attention employed showed in an 
illuminating fashion the prominent part 
played by close concentration of atten- 
tion. One must be able to grasp a num- 
ber of sensory impressions and unify 
them, all in a single phase of attention. 
It is further evident that the rapidity 
with which meaning arises upon the ap- 
prehension of objects visually presented 
is a factor. Of special importance are 
physiological factors such as_ visual 
acuity, fatigue of eye muscles, etc. Many 
interesting problems connected with the 
perception of lip-movements are opened 
up and can undoubtedly receive much 


illumination from the use of the tachisto- 


scopic test. 

The fundamental distinction between 
the “synthetic” and “analytic” types of 
mind were clearly demonstrated in both 
tests. Attention should be called to the 
fact that these two types are not peculiar 
to lip-readers. They are equally observ- 
able in the way different individuals read 
the printed page. It has been found that 
some persons read by wholes—grasping 
entire phrases at a glance. Others read 
in a more literal fashion, scrutinizing sep- 
arate words and taking in smaller groups 
at a glance. The tachistoscope has been 
used with great success in investigating 
these types of readers, and for that rea- 
son was deemed particularly useful for 
the present research. Analyses already 
made of the mental operations employed 
in reading print show that the “analytic” 
reader exhibits the following character- 
istics: “range is small—for example, 
three isolated letters or one 12-letter 
word ; reading is accurate, and there is no 
guessing.” The “synthetic” reader dif- 
fers markedly. He has a wider range— 
for example, “five isolated letters or one 


27-letter word ; reading occurs mainly by 
large word-wholes or even by phrases, on 
the basis of relatively meager cues.” Ap- 
plication of the same methods of investi- 
gation to lip-readers shows that the “syn- 
thetic” lip-reader is characterized by the 
following traits: In the first place, he has 
a large visual span—that is, objects fall- 
ing outside the direct range of vision can 
be perceived and attended to. In lip- 
reading these indirectly observed objects 
are facial movements, ocular adjustments, 
elevations of the eye-brows, expressive 
gestures of the hands, nods of the head, 
even slight movements of headgear. 
Such movements are all outside the range 
of direct vision, for the eyes are focused 
upon the mouth. But a person who is so 
constituted that he can admit them into 
the fringe of his attention has a valuable 
mass of meaningful material to aid him 
in understanding what is being said. 

In the second place, the “synthesist” is 
a good “guesser.”” He does not insist, as 
the analysist does, upon seeing accurately 
every movement. When he meets a situ- 
ation that is not perfectly comprehensi- 
ble, he does not drop the thread of the 
story ; he supplies something appropriate, 
and it seldom happens that he is wholly 
wrong. This “guessing” has two fune- 
tions in lip-reading. It supplies meaning 
to impressions just past, but only par- 
tially understood, and it aids in antici- 

ating the meaning of what is to follow. 

his faculty of anticipation is a valuable 
accomplishment. If the lip-reader is able 
to guess as to what is coming, he can 
turn his attention to some perplexing part 
that just passed and escaped his ingenuity 
at the time, or he can relax his vigilance 
somewhat—a very welcome relief in the 
fatiguing work of lip-reading. In addi- 
tion to these immediate benefits enjoyed 
by good “guessers,” there is a certain ex- 
hilaration that accompanies successful 
guessing, which makes conversation a 
keen pleasure and inspires to further 
synthetic attainments. 

Lastly, it should be pointed out that a 
great part of the success achieved by 
“synthesists” is due to their use of asso- 
ciational material in the mind. With 
every perceptual act there are called up 
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within the mind large numbers of asso- 
ciations ready to fasten themselves upon 
what is being perceived. They minister 
in a large way to the comprehension of 
the meaning. In the case of the “syn- 
thesist” these associations seem more nu- 
merous, or at least seem to be used more, 
whereas in the “analytic” mind they are 
not so facile. The tachistoscopic ‘situa- 
tion epitomized this in a happy fashion. 
When a “synthetic” subject was shown 
the top half of a word which had been 
bisected horizontally, he quickly respond- 
ed with the entire word. This was made 
possible by associations, the significant 
half of the word being provocative of the 
material necessary to supply the missing 
part. 

The same tendency to supply missing 
parts from associative material was 
shown in the way the “synthetic” sub- 
jects perceived the long sentences. Many 
of these sentences were too long to be 
perceived in a single exposure, but the 
subject was able to grasp a few signifi- 
cant words—usually the central three. If 
he were of the “synthetic” type, he made 
a guess at the end parts of the sentences, 
choosing from the mass of associations 
called up those that seemed most appro- 
priate. If he were of the “analytic” type, 
however, he was unable to make these 
associations so readily; neither did he 
guess so successfully. 

The completion test was a similar tax 
upon associational ability. It is described 
by its author, the late Professor Ebbing- 
haus, of Breslau, as demanding “the abil- 
ity to combine into a coherent and sig- 
nificant whole mutually independent and 
even seemingly contradictory impres- 
sions.” The non-sensory material that 
entered in to make up this completed 
meaning did not fall “from the blue.” It 
came from the mind itself—from the 
throng of related associations called up 
by the significant parts of the story. With 
the “synthetic” type these associations 
came readily and in great profusion. 
With the “analytic” type, however, they 
were meager and not very serviceable. 

Many things occurred in the course of 
this experiment which suggest that men- 
tal images are of extreme importance in 
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lip-reading. They are necessitated by the 
fleeting nature of speech movements, 
which follow each other so rapidly that 
their meanings cannot arise in conscious- 
ness fast enough to parallel the sensory 
processes. Accordingly, it seems to be 
the practice with good lip-readers to store 
up images of these impressions until a 
pause occurs. Then these images are re- 
viewed and appropriate meanings are 
fitted to them. Of course, this is all done 
very rapidly by the adept lip-reader. 
Even while this reviewing is in progress 
the mind is busying itself with the ad- 
vancing thought, steadily interpreting or 
storing up images for later interpreta- 
tion. The laboratory tests showed this 
practice to be very common. In the 
tachistoscopic test it was frequently ob- 
served that a subject, before writing 
down a reproduction of an exposure card, 
would gaze off into space, reinstating the 
card in imagination for the purpose of 
reviewing it. The writer, in learning to 
read lips himself, found the same ten- 
dency present. Some teachers of the art 
assert this to be exclusively a visual act, 
and conclude that one must be a good 
“visualizer” if one would be a good lip- 
reader. This conclusion is seriously open 
to question, however, since laboratory 
tests show that audition is frequently 
used to hold such impressions in mind, 
even when they are received visually, and 
in some cases vocal images—‘flutterings” 
of the vocal apparatus—are used. What- 
ever may be the form of imagery em- 
ployed, however, it is experimentally 
found to play a very important part in 
lip-reading. The form it most often takes 
is a matter for further experimentation. 

The facts contained in the foregoing 
discussion do not constitute by any means 
the chief interest of this research. In ad- 
dition to determining experimentally the 
nature of the abilities demanded in’ lip- 
reading, it is of great practical interest 
to attempt to determine the degree to 
which they are present in different indi- 
viduals. The figures presented here show 
that it is possible to make a quantitative 
statement of the abilities possessed by 
different individuals along this line. The 
satisfactory results achieved by the use 
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of the tachistoscopic and completion tests 
show that at least these two tests may be 
profitably employed for the purpose. 

Of course, the procedure described 
above is by no means standardized; but 
in view of the high coefficients of cor- 
relation obtained in this preliminary ex- 
periment, it is reasonable to expect that 
further refinements of technique would 
result in still higher correlation. In the 
case of the tachistoscopic test, a greater 
variety of exposure cards should be tested 
to determine the relative merits of dif- 
ferent kinds of material. Likewise in the 
completion test several texts should be 
given for completion. This increase in 
the number of measures would give more 
data and consequently greater exactness 
of measurement. It is likely that other 
tests could be devised to test other abil- 
ities concerned in lip-reading. These 
should be added to the series and norms 
established by testing a large number of 
subjects. Such a series of tests, while 
rather elaborate, is nevertheless entirely 
within the range of possibility. It simply 
requires long and careful experimenta- 
tion on the part of competent and earnest 
investigators. 

A very cursory survey of this field re- 
veals many problems that are open to 
attack by psychological methods. Some 
are of interest from a purely theoretical 
standpoint, such as those regarding men- 
tal imagery, kinzsthetic factors, etc. 
Others are of more practical importance 
in teaching the subject. Questions of 
such a nature are: What are the most ef- 
fective methods of practice? In what 
order should the various steps be taken? 
How develop “synthetic” ability? What 
is the effect of age and degree of deaf- 
ness upon ease of learning? etc. These 
problems are all susceptible to experi- 
mental treatment, and the earnest investi- 
gator will be repaid by deeper insight into 
the operations of the human mind and 
the gratitude of thousands who depend 
upon lip-reading for means of communi- 
cation with their fellows. 


The Proceedings of the First, Second, and 
Fifth Summer Meetings contain many sug- 
gestions helpful in the teaching of deaf chil- 
dren. 


TEACHING A SACRED OCCUPATION 


The Rev. M. J. Splaine, superintendent of 
the Boston School for the Deaf, located on the 
heights at Randolph, Mass., in his annual re- 
port for 1915, presents the “Course of Instruc- 
wo adopted in the different departments and 
adds: 

A glance at our course of instruction ap- 
pended will show that the pupils receive a thor- 
ough elementary education; the oral method is 
used exclusively. The work of teaching deaf 
children is as holy and sacred an occupation 
as any in which a teacher can engage. It re- 
quires great patience and has very little of the 
human consolation that the ordinary teacher 
in the schools for the hearing can receive from 
her work. In the beginning the children are 
naturally shy and timid. The teacher must win 
their confidence, and it is beautiful to observe 
the trust and esteem that these children have 
for their teacher before many months of ‘the 
school year have passed. It is to be regretted 
that in so many cases deaf children are not 
sent to school earlier than they are, and it is 
also to be regretted that they are allowed to 
leave school when they have reached the age 
of fourteen and to take up employment. On 
account of the added difficulties to be over- 
come, it would be much to their advantage 
could they be obliged to enter school at five 
or six years of age and remain until at least 
the amount of education that is usually ac- 
quired by hearing children at the age of four- 
teen could be imparted to them. 

We have constantly kept before our eyes not 
only the duty of training the minds of the 
children, but also the duty of forming their 
characters along the lines of moral rectitude. 
Moral training keeps pace with their intel- 
lectual progress, and we feel quite confident 
that the graduates of our school will reflect 
honor upon the Commonwealth by the upright- 
ness of their lives. An atmosphere of refine- 
ment and morality is constantly thrown about 
the children, which it will be difficult for them 
ever to forget. 


MapAME OsvTERBERG.—In view of the fairly 
considerable number of teachers of physical 
culture in this country who have received their 
training at the Swedish Physical Training Col- 
lege at Dartford, it will be of interest to make 
mention here of the recent death of Madame 
Bergmann-Osterberg, the founder and prin- 
cipal of that institution. Madame Osterberg 
originally came from Sweden, and was ap- 
pointed by the London School Board as a 
teacher of Ling’s Swedish system of physical 
exercises. In 1885 she resigned this post and 
established a physical training college at 
Hampstead, this college being removed to 
Dartford ten years later. Madame Osterberg 
refused an offer of 30,000 pounds for the in- 
stitution, but shortly before her death pre- 
sented it to the English nation—From The 
Education Gazette, Vol. XV, No. 9. 
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ENGLISH SPELLING 
BY A. L. BENEDICT, A. M., M.D. 


T HAS been suggested that the article 
on “Speech Elementary Sounds” * 
should be followed by a discussion of 
spelling, since our analysis of phonetics 
is very apt to be influenced, and largely 
in an erroneous way, by the letters used 
to represent spoken words. For exam- 
ple, it is difficult for many to realize that 
the word / consists of a diphthong and 
the word though of only two elementary 
sounds, when the number of letters used 
is counted. While the discussion of 
spelling is a digression from physiology, 
it is at least a live medical issue in regard 
to the present tendency toward a so- 
called simplified spelling. 

Systems of visualizing speech may be 
classified as follows, approximately in 
order of development : 

1. Ideographic or picture writing, in 
which by pictures or carvings and con- 
ventional devices, such as the enumera- 
tion of days by suns or recumbent (sleep- 
ing) persons, general ideas, but not ex- 
act words, are recorded. 

2. Hieroglyphic, which is exactly the 
same as the modern rebus, but more 
elaborate and with conventional devices 
to note details and to supplement the de- 
fects of the crude rebus, so as to record 
actual words. This method was inde- 
pendently developed, along quite analo- 
gous lines, in Egypt and ancient Mexico. 

3. Word. ideographs, in which many 
thousands of conventionalized pictures 
are memorized, each representing a sin- 
gle word or its modification. By this 
means the Chinese and Japanese lan- 
guages are mutually intelligible to read- 
ers, though sounding entirely different 
and mutually unintelligible as spoken. 

4. Phonetic by syllables. Some lan- 
guages are composed of a comparatively 
small number of independent syllabic 
combinations. This method has been 
applied to some American Indian lan- 
guages quite recently, and is employed to 
some degree by the Japanese as a substi- 


See Tue Vouta Review, August, pp. 323- 


tute for the complicated system of word- 
ideographs. 

5. Phonetic by letters, each represent- 
ing a single or occasionally two element- 
ary sounds. This has been evolved from 
picture writing, the letter originally rep- 
resenting an animal or other familiar ob- 
ject, but the modified picture suggesting 
merely one or two characteristic ele- 
mentary sounds of its name. S in most 
languages suggests the siss of the snake, 
whether sinuous, as in the Roman (and 
most modern European languages), zig- 
zag, as in the Greek sigma, or more or 
less perfectly looped, as in the C-shaped 
sigma. 

There is no perfect phonetic alphabet 
in the sense of having a letter for each 
elementary sound, and only one such let- 
ter, nor even in the sense that a given 
sound, single or compound, is always 
represented in the same way, so that 
spelling from sound or pronunciation 
from spelling is absolute definite, though 
various systems of stenography closely 
approach the latter requirements. In 
most of the ordinary ancient and modern 
languages there is a fair degree of pho- 
netic spelling—that is to say, while there 
may be possible alternatives as to the 
spelling of an unfamiliar word from its 
pronunciation, we may, if we understand 
the rules of the language, usually pro- 
nounce a word correctly from its spell- 
ing, the exceptions being words in so 
common use that they are easily mem- 
orized. In the case of English, while it 
is a phonetic language in the evolutionary 
sense, we know that both spelling and 
pronunciation are exceedingly trouble- 
some, not only to foreigners, but to na- 
tives, even when comparatively well edu- 
cated, and for the term of their natural 
life. 

In general terms, the reason for this 
unfortunate condition may be stated as 
follows: English is a combination of mu- 
tually mispronounced French and Anglo- 
Saxon, neither absolutely pure, to begin 
with; it has added almost every common 
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Latin word and a large number of Greek 
words, and, with more or less departure 
from the original spelling and pronun- 
ciation, a few or many words from al- 
most every language of the world. Asa 
language, it is only about 500 years old, 
but it has changed more than most lan- 
guages have in two or three times that 
period. Its spelling and pronunciation 
have been planned according to several 
conflicting systems and have been altered 
by general and special tendencies toward 
verbal decay very rapidly and very irreg- 
ularly. It attempts to represent 37 dis- 
tinct elementary sounds with an alphabet 
of 26 letters, some of which more or less 
duplicate each other (as q, k, c, and s) 
or represent diphthongs (as j and +). 
This apparently insoluble problem 1s 
solved in a clumsy and inadequate way 
by the use of silent letters as indicators 
or more or less arbitrary combinations of 
letters. For example, in the word shave 
the sh together represent a sound which 
is neither s nor and which has no letter 
to represent it in English, while the silent 
e indicates how to pronounce the vowel 
a. It may even be said that English has 
lapsed so far from the standards of pho- 
netic spelling that the pronunciation can- 
not be indicated except by arbitrary 
marks added to letters or the use of illus- 
trative words with whose pronunciation 
every one is familiar. 

For the above reason, no attempt will 
be made in this article to present rules 
for spelling, although it is possible that, 
after the analogy of German grammar, 
with rules, exceptions, exceptions to ex- 
ceptions and arbitrary exceptions, a sys- 
tematic treatise of this kind might be pre- 
pared which would be a trifle more brief 
than a pronouncing dictionary. 

Vowels—The possible vowel sounds 
may be tabulated as follows: 


ah 
not at 
aw. air 
but bet 
oh ate 
put it 
boot meet 


.... terminal semivowels. 


Those in the first column descend in 
absolute pitch, those in the second col- 
umn ascend. It is, of coursé, theoret- 
ically possible to recognize an almost in- 
finite gradation of pitch, but the only ele- 
mentary vowels commonly recognized be- 
tween the pairs of “long” and “short” are 
the Greek omicron or short German 9, as 
in ob, intermediate between short u and 
long o, and the French e with the grave 
or circumflex accent, intermediate be- 
tween short e and long a. We must, prac- 
tically, recognize as independent vowels 
the umlauts, a in ask, representing a 
combination of ah (or perhaps short 0 
in not) and short a, or, according to the 
extreme British pronunciation, a com- 
bination of aw and ai in air; the French 
eu, a combination of short u and short e, 
or occasionally equivalent to the German 
6 and combining long o and long a; the 
French « and German ii, which corre- 
spond usually to the long u and long e, 
but occasionally to the « in put and short 
i. In addition, any vowel sound may be 
nasalized, as is standard in French for 
several. Nasalized vowels are not rec- 
ognized in English, but the interrogative 
interjection usually spelled eh and the 
derogatory interjection usually spelled 
huh are actually nasalized. 

Not counting these nasals nor attempt- 
ing to distinguish between the broad and 
the short umlaut a in ask, since it is en- 
tirely a matter of dialect or of individual 
habit which is given, English attempts to 
distinguish 14 different vowels with 5 
vowel letters. “And sometimes w and 
v’ does not help, since these are either 
equivalent to u and i respectively or serve 
as indicators. The name and standard 
“long” sounds of u and i are diphthongs, 
A single vowel followed by a consonant 
usually has a “short” sound, but this does 
not, as a rule, correspond to the short 
sound of the same pair of vowels, as is 
indicated in the table. A vowel followed 
by a consonant and then by a silent indi- 
cator e usually has a long sound. 4, 
more or less assisted by indicator letters, 
may represent any one of six sounds. 
The only one of which we may be certain 
is the umlaut in words in which /f (I 
silent), s and possibly nt and nce (calf, 
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ask, chant, dance) follow the vowel, and, 
curiously enough, the majority of per- 
sons do not use this sound at all, but sub- 
stitute for it the short a. Double letters, 
apparent diphthongs, and _triphthongs 
(and there are in English absolutely no 
true vowel triphthongs) indicator letters, 
such as silent e, h, and w, more or less 
accurately enable us to visualize the 14 
‘vowel sounds with 5 vowel letters. But 
lack of system, or, worse yet, conflict of 
different systems, reduces us mainly to 
reliance on memory. For instance, in 
bow, row, sow, mow, the w may either 
be an indicator of the long sound of o or 
the final 00 of a diphthong, and only con- 
text can indicate the pronunciation and 
meaning of the word. For example, the 
bride’s telegram, “Had a beautiful row 
with Charlie last evening.” In meeting 
a man named Ough, for the first time, 
only a mind-reader could determine in 
which of the possible seven ways to pro- 
nounce his name. 

W and y, when not true vowels (the 
former being a true vowel in English 
only in diphthongs, as now) and not 
vowel indicators, as in aw and hay, give 
little trouble, as they have definite semi- 
vowel force, equivalent to a brief 00 or 
ee preceding another vowel. lV before 
r is no longer pronounced. Wh is pro- 
nounced Aw, but the w is silent in the 
pronoun who and in a few other words. 

The liquids / and r almost always rep- 
resent their proper sounds and may form 
an entire syllable without any other 
(true) vowel (as in proper and syllable), 
| as a semivowel always occurring in 
unaccented syllables, while r may form 
both the vowel and consonant part of an 
accented syllable, as in her, burrow, etc., 
although most grammarians say that the 
vowel is short u, which it certainly is not. 
This use of the liquids as semivowels is 


Mutes. 
Anterior. or labial... B P 
Mesial or dental. including the 
anterior palatal arch......... D T 
Posterior or palatal........... G (hard) K 


rare in other languages, though recog- 
nized in Hebrew. In such words as calf 
l is silent and serves as an indicator of 
umlaut a. In calm, alms, etc., it is also 
an indicator, but of the ah sound, al- 
though in the Yankee and some Southern 
dialects, even in Philadelphia, the short 
a sound is given to such words. 

There are three nasal consonants—m, 
n, and a sound indicated by m before 
(hard) g, k, ck, and x. M practically 
always is truly phonetic. N, except in 
the combinations mentioned, is also usu- 
ally phonetic, but is sometimes silent, as 
in hymn and column, though not when 
these words are modified by suffixes, as 
hymnal and columnar. While the use of 
the letter m to indicate the palatal nasal, 
for which there is no separate letter, usu- 
ally gives no trouble, there is often a 
question whether ng together represents 
this nasal or whether the palatal nasal is. 
indicated by the mere fact of its preced- 
ing hard g, which latter is separately pro- 
nounced, or whether n precedes soft g, 
and therefore has its ordinary dental 
nasal sound. For instance, in singer the 
ng go together in the same syllable, and 
therefore the g is not separately pro- 
nounced; in finger, the same is true in 
German and usually in the pronunciation 
of English by Germans, whereas the 
proper English pronunciation is fing-g 
(hard) er. Stingy, referring to a parsi- 
monious man or to a bee, has entirely dif- 
ferent pronunciations, and so has dingy, 
as in the sentence, “The dingy is dingy.” 

The remaining consonants are either 
absolute stoppages or constrictions of the 
breath at various places in the mouth, 
arranged in pairs of surd or sonant, ac- 
cording as the stoppage or constriction Is 
made by firm or loose muscular contrac- 
tion, and they may be classified as fol- 
lows: 


Sibilants or fricatives. 


V F 
f Then Thin 
| Z 

Azure Sh 
| surd represented by soft Ch in German Ich 


surd represented by German Ch in Buch 
smooth, soft breathing H 


| 
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It will be noted that the sonant corre- 
sponding to sh has no regular represen- 
tation in English, though by analogy it 
is often written zh in manuals of pronun- 
ciation. It is regularly represented by 
French j and it forms the second part of 
the consonantal diphthong represented by 
English j and soft g. The sonants cor- 
responding to the two German surd 
aspirates printed ch are not regularly in- 
cluded in any language with which the 
writer is familiar, but are easily pro- 
nounced and often heard in grunts of 
disgust. The sonant corresponding to / 
is inevitably formed by the loose contrac- 
tion of the facial muscles and is, there- 
fore, in English and many other lan- 
guages considered as the absence of an 
elementary sound rather than as a sepa- 
rate one. We have, therefore, 15 ele- 
mentary consonant sounds beside the two 
terminal semi-vowels, w and y, the two 
liquids / and r, and the three nasals m, 
n, and ng. We also have 15 letters left 
to represent them. This sounds satis- 
factory, but: 

1. J and x must be counted out, since 
the first represents d plus the zh sound 
(the corresponding ¢ plus sh being rep- 
resented by ch, quite arbitrarily) and the 
second k plus s or occasionally hard g 
plus z, or, at the beginning of words z 
alone, simply because it is a trifle diffi- 
cult to say kserkseez. 

2. G sometimes duplicates 7 before e, i, 
and y, though not always, so that we 
must depend entirely on memory in such 
words as get and gem, gill meaning the 
breathing organ of a fish and gill mean- 
ing about 100 c. c. 

Q duplicates k, but, except in a few 
foreign words, is always followed by 
u representing the diphthong kw. 

C duplicates k, before a, 0, and u or a 
consonant (unless the consonant is h, as 
mentioned above) ; s, before e, i, and y 
(unless with i, it represents what is ordi- 
narily written sh). 

S has the sound of s about half the 
time, not to mention the arbitrary com- 
bination sh, and the same force in sion. 
In osier, si represents zh. 

D or rather -ed is often pronounced as 
t in preterites and participles. 


3. H is often a vowel or consonant in- 
dicator (ah, sh, th, ch, etc.) ; is some- 
times silent as in hour. 

4. T followed by i often has the force 
of sh. 

Hence of the 15 letters to represent 
the 15 remaining consonant sounds only 
the following are fairly reliable and not 
duplicates: b, f, k, p, v, z. But in lamb, 
of, the frequent use of ph to duplicate f 
in Greek derivatives, and azure, we note 
that further exceptions may be made. 

Only incidental allusion has been made 
to the fact that many quite common 
words retain their foreign pronunciation, 
while in other analogous cases this is 
considered an affectation. Occasional 
very exceptional departures from the 
pronunciation suggested by the spelling 
occur, as in hiccough (hik-up), phthisis 
(teesis, at best thisis) and many others 
more or less justified by adherence to 
foreign standards. Perhaps the limit is 
reached in the proper name Enroughty, 
pronounced Darby. The explanation of 
this radical departure from any possible 
phonetic basis is that there were two 
families, which, after a few generations 
of frequent intermarriage, compromised 
on the spelling of one family name and 
the pronunciation of the other. The 
only analogue which occurs to the writer 
is the peculiarly sacred Hebrew word 
for the Divinity for which, in pronun- 
ciation, a less awful word is substituted. 

As was stated in the former article, the 
enumeration of the possible elementary 
sounds is somewhat like the enumeration 
of the bones. On a conservative basis 
the total may be considered as 49, of 
which English has 37—more than any 
other language. With an alphabet of 26 
letters, 7 and # normally represent diph- 
thongs, c and g are duplicates. This 
leaves a net alphabet of 22 letters for 37 
sounds, an average of nearly 2 sounds 
for each letter. Even so, the problem 
would not be difficult if any one system 
were adhered to. Indeed, the trouble 
lies not so much with arbitrary excep- 
tions (such words as do, of, come, who) 
as in the mixture of systems. This is on 
the same principle that it is easier for a 
stranger to find his way about in Boston, 
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where there is no system of laying out 
streets, than in Buffalo, where several 
beautiful systems coalesce at certain 
places. 

English, probably on account of its 
multitudinous sources, is particularly rich 
in elementary sounds, having about 50 
per cent more than most languages. The 
two sounds of th are especially character- 
istic, although not limited to English. 
Anglo-Saxon had two distinct letters for 
the th sounds, but they were not used 
with any discrimination. The following 
rules for the pronunciation of th may be 
stated, although as in a strictly medical 
statement, itwould bedangerous to assert 
that they are without exception. When- 
ever th represents theta, it preserves the 
surd, Greek sound. As an initial, it is 
surd except in pronouns, including the 
‘definite article and in adverbs derived 
from them (they, that, there, thence, this, 
the, then, etc.). Final, it is surd but 
sonant if followed by silent e. In the 
middle of a word it is sonant, unless rep- 
resenting theta, or unless necessarily surd 
by the juxtaposition of another surd. It 
is silent in isthmus and asthma and pro- 
nounced as ¢t in Thames, Thomas, thyme, 
Esther and (with silent ph) in phthisic. 

The following points are of some in- 
terest: Two vowel sounds may be 
slurred into a diphthong, but not three 
into a triphthong, unless we count an ini- 
tial semi-vowel as in why (h, w, ah, ee). 
Two or three consonant sounds may sim- 
ilarly be pronounced together as diph- 
thongs or triphthongs, but not four. 
Rules may also be laid down as to the 
nature of the consonant sounds thus 
united, but it would occupy too much 
space to do so in this article. It should 
be remembered, however, that the actual 
number of letters in a word bears no 
necessary relation to the number of 
sounds, so that we must carefully dis- 
criminate between apparent and phonetic 
diphthongs and triphthongs. In beau 


three vowel letters represent one vowel 
sound ; in I one vowel letter represents a 
diphthong. In English it is seldom that 
two vowels occur together, except as a 
diphthong. In other words, a syllable 
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ending in a vowel rarely precedes a syl- 
lable beginning with a vowel. While the 
same consonant may be doubled in writ- 
ing, this is either arbitrary or serves to 
indicate vowel tone, and the same sound 
is never repeated in the same word with- 
out the intervention of another sound. 
Compound words are only apparent ex- 
ceptions, and even such words as book- 
case or two entirely separate words as 
ought to are frequently pronounced with 
only one consonant. This fact accounts 
for a good deal of mispronunciation of 
Latin and Spanish by English speakers. 
For instance, scissum is pronounced 
skis-oom or even skis-um instead of 
skis-soom. Indeed, vowels in unaccented 
syllables in English are often reduced to 
a faint short u or to a vocalized r or I. 


The Davidson School of Individual Instruc- 
tion, at Tamworth, N. H., has issued a pam- 
phlet that should prove interesting to parents of 
deaf children. At this school “all instruction 
is by means of the oral method. The pupils 
are taught, and are taught through, speech and 
lip-reading, with the addition of writing. The 
articulation work is under the direction of Mrs. 
Emma F. West Davidson, who was for many 
years a teacher of this and allied subjects in 
the Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, School and who 
has also trained many successful teachers for 
the work of educating the deaf. It is 
not desired to make the school a large one. 
Dr. and Mrs. Davidson wish to keep the more 
important part of teaching in their own hands, 
which they could not do if the school were so 
large as to make it necessary for them to de- 
vote their attention to details of administration 
and supervision. For this reason only ten pu- 
pils will be accepted at present, and any future 
increase will depend upon proved certainty of 
being able to accommodate it without disad- 
vantage to the work as it is planned. There 
will always be at least one teacher in the in- 
tellectual department for each three pupils.” 


Walter B. Swift, M. D., has the second of 
his series in “Studies in Speech Disorder” in 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
November 4, and the summary he presents is 
as follows: “Case of progressive muscular 
atrophy with involvement of ‘muscles of the 
neck to such an extent as to render some 
sounds impossible and others indistinct is re- 
lieved at once, and afterward, whenever ap- 
plied, by giving the throat musculature staunch, 
firm support by the hand, special collar or high 
collar applied to help out the action of those 
neck muscles.” 
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THE OLDEST SIGN LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


BY 


O DOUBT there are persons who 

fancy that the appealing statue of 
Dr. Gallaudet, teaching a little deaf child 
the sign for the letter “A,” typifies the 
first introduction of the sign language 
into the United States. As a matter of 
fact, there is a sign language indigenous 
to America and older than Eric the Red. 
In the Southwest, where half the popu- 
lation is Spanish-speaking and there are 
many tribes of Indians of many different 
tongues, where cow-boys herd cattle on 
wide ranges and must signal to one an- 
other across the distance, there is in use 
a common language, a very old language 
of signs—the Esperanto of the Indians. 

Most of the Indians of the Southwest 
tribes use Spanish when talking to mem- 
bers of other tribes than their own, but 
where they cannot speak either Spanish 
or English they use signs. In this pic- 
ture the woman in the back of the wagon 
is a Tewa Pueblo; the man in the front 
seat is an Arapahoe, who has come to 
the pueblo at Taos, New Mexico, for 
San Geronimo. On the 30th of Septem- 
ber of each year the Taos Pueblos have 
a celebration in honor of their patron 
saint, and Indians from many tribes come 
to visit them. ‘There are dances, foot- 
races, and humoresque performances, the 
last being delegated to the “Chifonetti,” 
the Pueblo clowns. There is feasting 
and an exchange of presents among the 
different tribes. 

At the celebration in 1915 there were 
present Utes, Zunis, Apaches, Arapa- 
hoes, Cheyennes, and other Pueblos from 
Picuris and Isleta. Some of them were 
compelled to resort to the sign language 
in order to make themselves understood 
by their hosts. Each tribe and every 
member of a tribe has a special sign. The 
sign for a Pueblo anywhere is a progress- 
ive movement of the hands one over the 
other, in stairway fashion, to represent 
their dwellings, which are built of adobe 
in stories. There are signs for all the 
animals—deer, elk, horse, goat, dog, jack- 
rabbit—the latter rather important to 


cow-boys, since one jack-rabbit has been 
known to stampede a whoie herd of 
steers. There are signs for food, water, 
fire, camp, etc., and signs to describe a 
house, a horse, or a man. In indicating 
the height of an animal, the hand is held 
palm downward; but when a man is be- 
ing identified, the palm is always held 
perpendicular to the ground, since no 
man wishes to be called an animal! 

Ernest Thompson,- Seton, who has 
spent much time among the Indians and 
trappers of the Southwest, has incor- 
porated many of these signs in the Boy 
Scout ritual, and is now preparing a book 
describing them. Not only the cow-boys 
and trappers, but many of the soldiers in 
the United States army use these signs, 
and the army officers are waiting for Mr. 
Thompson-Seton’s book to appear, so 
that the signs may be generally taught to 
the men. 
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HUMAN TRAGEDIES 
BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


HERE are several things I have 

never yet experienced. No street 
mendicant has ever shocked my sensi- 
bilities with a “pity the deaf” sign 
strapped across his breast. No deaf ac- 
quaintance has ever asked me for finan- 
cial help because he is deaf or because I 
am deaf. No employer whom I have 
talked with has ever received such a re- 
quest as this: “I am deaf. Please give 
me a job because I am.” Once a deaf 
boy did come to me with a poem which 
he had written himself and had printed 
on cards. But he was not a beggar; he 
was engaged in business. He had created 
a poem, had published it, and was now 
selling it. A great many people do this 
who are not beggars. 

The United States Census says that the 
deaf have some difficulty in pursuing the 
“gainful occupations,” but that they are 
“by no means a class of dependents.” 
Another report proclaims them a “self- 
respecting, law-abiding group of people.” 
All this is encouraging. 

But I have had letters from deaf men 
and women which were veritable howls 
of anguish. Society asks distressing 
questions ; lodges and secret societies will 
have naught of them; they cannot join 
the army; hotels install telephones in 
each room to plague them, and in some 
cities they are not allowed to drive auto- 
mobiles. Altogether the enemy, the hear- 
ing class, is inconsiderate and boorish. 

It is. I have howled on various occa- 
sions myself. There are thousands of 
things about deafness that I do not like 
and will continue to dislike all my life, 
but when I reply to these letters that 
come to me I try to be cheerful and help- 
~ and am called “logical” and “heart- 
ess.” 

My answers to these letters are hard 
to write. It is not easy for even “logic” 
to overlook incidents that seem trivial to 
those who enjoy them, but which mean 
everything to us who need them to com- 
plete our normality. It is embarrassing 


to have our applications for life insur- 
ance rejected when we have for years 
trained our senses of touch and sight into 
an acuteness more subtle than that of 
hearing. It is humiliating to accomplish 
something and have it commented upon 
more because it is the work of a deaf 
man than because it is a deed well done. 
I suppose that a great many people, who 
classify us as Human Tragedies, wonder 
what our lives are like and what it all 
means to us. 

We have a tendency, I am afraid, of 
agreeing with them, of pitying ourselves 
and of wondering what we would be like 
if we had not become deaf. Too fre- 
quently we study our own brothers and 
sisters and analyze their personal charac- 
teristics and achievements in an effort to 
obtain a picture of ourselves as hearing 
individuals. We form mental images of 
ourselves in society, in business, and in 
the professions not as deaf men and 
women, but as we would have been if the 
life of silence had not overtaken us. We 
tell ourselves and our friends that we 
would have been singers, army officers, 
lawyers, and great writers if we had not 
met with our calamity. 

To the temperamental, to those whose 
imaginations and sympathies run riot, to 
those of Ibsen-like mentality, we are Hu- 
man Tragedies. It is not hard for them 
to picture our lives as devoid of inspira- 
tion, of happiness and of hope, to be full 
of unaccomplished desires and ambitions. 
It has always been a wonder to me that 
we have never been dramatized ; that one 
of us has not been dissected mentally and 
placed upon a pedestal for the rest of the 
world to gaze upon and weep over. 
Judging from some of the letters I get, 
I am convinced that many of the deaf 
would enjoy seeing such a representation 
of themselves. They would figuratively 
tap their hearing neighbor on the shoul- 
der and point, “That is J. / think that 
way; / live that way. Feel sorry for me. 
I am a Human Tragedy.” 
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I have a friend who is quite a special- 
ist in Human Tragedies. He picks out, 
for example, a perfectly contented day 
laborer, proves the man’s similarity to 
Edison, George Washington, or Henry 
Ford, as the case may be, and speculates 
as to what the laborer would have been 
“if’— Again, he casts his eyes upon 
a methodical, romance-lacking business 
woman, and is convinced that her heart 
is stricken because no one has ever called 
her “mother.” If the laborer or the busi- 
ness woman were told of their deficien- 
cies and incompleted lives, they would 
either laugh in scorn or tearfully agree. 
It would depend upon themselves, upon 
their sanity, upon their broadness of 
vision, upon their logical powers. Logic 
would be a great asset to the deaf if it 
were practised systematically. 

Bernard Shaw, in his “First Aid to 
Critics,” deals indirectly with Human 
Tragedies. He speaks of the use of ab- 
normalities in early literature as a means 
of provoking mirth and of Shakespeare’s 
characterization of insanity. He men- 
tions Lever. “In Lever’s story there is a 
real change of attitude. We dare not 
laugh at him, because somehow we rec- 
ognize ourselves in ‘Potts.. We know 
that ‘Potts’ plays an important part in 
ourselves and in the world, and that the 
social problem is a problem of ‘Pottses’ 
and how to make men of them. His au- 
thor is not throwing a stone at a creature 
of another and inferior order, but mak- 
ing a confession with the effect that the 
stone hits everybody full in the con- 
science and causes their self-esteem to 
smart very sorely.” 

“Potts” represents us. He is the per- 
son who is not quite like the rest of the 
world, but who has so many fine traits 
and who has really done so much that 
no one “dares laugh at him.” There is 
something about him that repels, but he 
still commands respect, and as time goes 
on he is less noticeable. From this it is 
not impossible to suspect that if we make 
ourselves as much like the recognized 
type, if we forget that we are different 
from them, they also will forget that we 
are. We will be less prominent and at 
the same time more so. It is not so much 


a question of logic as one of plain com- 
mon sense. True, it is not a simple mat- 
ter to change irremedial conditions. Even 
the best speech-reader cannot grasp mu- 
sic, for instance, and there are other in- 
surmountable obstacles which custom, 
tradition, and actual incapacity have laid 
before us. 

There are sc many things we cannot 
enjoy; there are so many things we can- 
not do, and there are so many things we 
are not permitted to do. But there are 
substitutes for all of these. Just as an 
example, I had a letter from a deaf man 
last week asking me to join a fraternal 
society of the deaf modeled on the lines 
of the Masonic order and organized by 
deaf men who wanted the advantages of 
such a society and who were not allowed 
membership. The writer concluded, with 
pardonable pride, that it was a society 
which even Masons could not enter; for 
“since the Masons will not admit the 
deaf, and since our lodge is one of deaf 
men, it is really more exclusive than the 
former.” Very good logic and amazingly 
sound ! 

If there were more of them like him, 
what could we not do! He, evidently, 
was the organizer of the lodge, the domi- 
nant, optimistic spirit who, having been 
refused membership in the society that 
eagerly accepted his brother, created a 
ritual as satisfying as that of the order 
he wished to join. Instead of condemn- 
ing a fraternal society for its unfraternal 
spirit, he surmounted the difficulty. He 
had probably sat down and thought about 
it first. He had probably refused to ac- 
cept the condolences of his friends and 
had laughed away the Human Tragedy 
theory. 

Once upon a time a deaf boy at the 
Clarke School decided to be an architect. 
It is doubtful if he ever had time to think 
of his Tragedy; his mind was too com- 
pletely filled with plans of cathedrals and 
office buildings. He was graduated from 
Clarke; he went through his home high 
school, then to Harvard, and finally to 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris. Each 
one of these undertakings presented diffi- 
culties that would have stalled the Hu- 
man Tragedy. Just a few years ago he 
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went back to the Clarke School not as a 
student, but as the designer and builder 
of a magnificent new building. I have 
never had a letter from him. 

One of my casual letter friends scolded 
me thoroughly for advocating the mar- 
iage of the deaf to the hearing. He did 
not believe in it and wanted to know in 
detail why I did. Logic is useful in this 
case, too. He should study biology, 
which is logic. He should realize that 
even though he himself were a Human 
Tragedy he should not propagate his 
kind. He should have Burbankian ten- 
dencies. He should help eliminate the 
possibility of an extension of the number 
of schools for the deaf. He should look 
around a little more and see the people 
who have married “out of their class” 


and note the good results. His assertion 
that a deaf couple is usually happy is ir- 
refutable, but not comprehensive enough. 
I can prove by logic, algebra, and obser- 
vation that deaf plus hearing equals hap- 
piness, plus personal pride, plus racial 
safety, more frequently than does deaf 
plus deaf. Deaf plus deaf very rarely 
equates racial safety, and one should 
think of that. There is only one Human 
Tragedy the existence of which I believe 
in, and that is the deliberately manufac- 
tured one. 

The Human Tragedy factory is already 
working overtime, in spite of the fact that 
the market is glutted and that the product 
is not needed. The deaf have no occa- 
sion whatever to start branch establish- 
ments. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF DEAF MUTES 
BY W. H. HORNE 


HE slowest step in the progress of 
the humanities has been the proper 
care and appreciation of those who were 
unfortunate in being born without hear- 
ing or speech or both. By the Roman law 
no person could make a valid will who 
lacked some of the principal senses, such, 
for example, as were deaf and dumb or 
blind. Blackstone, the greatest of Eng- 
lish legal philosophers, following in the 
wake of Roman legal presumption against 
the existence of ordinary intelligence in 
such persons, says: “They have always 
wanted the common inlets of understand- 
ing, and are incapable of having animum 
testandi, and their testaments are there- 
fore void.” Very gradually, however, 
the law began to recognize the fact that 
there were deaf persons who, though 
speechless, were really intelligent, and 
their contracts and wills were allowed to 
stand as valid, under close judicial scru- 
tiny, where these physical defects were 
not congenital. 
So, in the early history of the law, a 
person born deaf was presumed to be an 
idiot. Later this presumption was al- 


lowed to be overcome by proof of under- 
standing, and now, in our own age and 
time, no such presumption exists in the 
first place. 

The writer believes the evolution of 
philanthropy can be truthfully followed 
up, in many instances, by a careful ref- 
erence to the status placed about the ob- 
ject of it by the law of the land during 
the several periods of man’s history. If 
we had no other church history, the laws 
of England would reveal the facts of re- 
ligious persecution or religious tolera- 
tion, in turn, throughout the several eras 
in the history of that kingdom, thus fur- 
nishing for each time a faithful reflector 
of English religious sense. In the spe- 
cific, but neglected, instance of deaf- 
mutism one can trace, in the light of legal 
conception, first the hand of the savage, 
destroying the deaf, the lame, the 
maimed, and the blind, as a matter of 
simple convenience to those fortunate 
enough to have whole limbs and sound 
senses; then comes the light of civiliza- 
tion, which managed to endure the un- 
fortunate by herding them, like cattle, in 
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places called asylums, while later the 
more perfect sense 0f modern responsi- 
bility of man to man, however unfortu- 
nate, has undertaken to develop the often 
latent powers of the deaf child and, 
where this is impossible, to make the ex- 
istence of these humans at least endur- 
able and in a sense a joy to themselves. 

At the present time there are institu- 
tions, both in the United States and in 
Europe, either under the direct care and 
at the expense of the State or in charge 
of private individuals, under the quasi- 
protection of the government, for the 
care, maintenance, and education of deaf 
children. This is a bright chapter in the 
history of the most helpless class of de- 
pendents in the world. 

As bearing upon the legal status of the 
deaf, perhaps one of the gravest prob- 
lems in connection with these people is 
the problem of marriage and the danger 
of founding a race of deaf children. 

One of the very oldest conceptions of 
human liberty is the liberty of marriage 
and the raising of offspring. Perhaps it 
may be said that this is just another 
branch of the problem of eliminating the 
physically unfit and the mentally unsound 
from the progeny of the race. In what- 
ever light it is viewed, it is a problem 
which presents a conflict between ground 
principles of right. It seems, at least, a 
more urgent point in economics at pres- 
ent than some of the far-fetched and far- 
stretched ideas of eugenics. 

The first principle is the liberty of 
doing with one’s life as one sees fit. The 
conflicting principle is the right of the 
community at large—the State—to pro- 
tect itself against disintegration and the 
multiplication of disasters by the multi- 
plication of those who are born to in- 
firmity. 

As civilization became more complex 
the freedom of the individual became 
less pronounced. What was once known 
‘as freedom is now pronounced, in many 
instances, as license. As an illustration, 
old English statesmen denounced with all 
their power the*then novel Maine pro- 
hibition law, their argument being to the 
effect that this infraction on the personal 


liberty of men was the entering wedge 
for the final destruction of constitutional 
liberty. Now, however, the .constitution- 
ality and necessity of legal restraint as 
regards the traffic in intoxicants is every- 
where admitted. 

The tendency is toward a compromise 
of principles; not that any of the sub- 
stance of liberty will be suffered to stand 
in abeyance, but that very virulent and 
far-reaching exceptions to the rule of 
personal liberty of conduct must for the 
good of society be vigorously applied. 
In all reason, it would seem that this 
should be applied to restraint of mar- 
riage in those instances where marriage 
is not only an unhappy event, but a posi- 
tive disaster to the individuals concerned 
and to the State. 


“Substitutes for Ears” is the title of an 
article by Hypatia Boyd Reed in The Ameri- 
can Magazine for August, telling how she util- 
ized the vibrations of a loud alarm clock to 
awaken her in the morning, the clock being 
placed close to her feet; also how the mo- 
mentary flashing of an electric light proved a 
unique and excellent substitute for the door- 
bell where both husband and wife were deaf. 


It is gratifying to learn that Miss Gertrude 
Torrey has found it necessary to secure a 
larger studio in order to take care of the in- 
creased number of pupils, and has secured the 
services of Miss Bertha Liese as an assistant 
instructor. Miss Liese was one of Miss Tor- 
rey’s pupils, and then took a normal training 
course under Mr. E. B. Nitchie, in New York 
city. Miss Torrey remains in the Auditorium 
Building, in Chicago, but has moved from 117 
to suite 102. 


In November the members of the Oral 
Teachers’ Club (teachers in the day schools 
for the deaf in Chicago) had the pleasure of 
listening to two addresses on the serviceability 
of lip-reading to the adult deaf and the hard 
of hearing. Miss Helen M. Gebhart presented 
the Miiller-Walle method and Miss Gertrude 
Torrey the Nitchie method, demonstrations be- 
ing given with pupils. 


A demonstration of the value of lip-reading 
for the adult hard of hearing was given by 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, using the Nitchie 
method, at the twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Oto-Laryngology, held in Chicago in October. 
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AN EARLY USE OF THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 
WITH THE DEAF 


BY FRED DE LAND 


ARLY in 1863 Miss Susanna E. Hull 

became interested in a girl who had 
lost her hearing when seven years of age, 
“by an illness, previous attacks of which 
had left her lame and almost blind,” while 
a subsequent attack of scarlet fever para- 
lyzed the left arm. In June of that year 
Miss Hull commenced to teach the child, 
who had then been deaf two years. Con- 
cerning the method employed and the 
child’s mental and physical condition, 
Miss Hull stated :* 


“Her speech was very imperfect—incompre- 
hensible to strangers—her vocabulary consist- 
ing of some 20 words or so, for the most part 
names of familiar objects and a few active 
verbs. She had no power of communication 
with her parents, nor they with her. The sight 
of one eye was partially restored, so that she 
could see to read letters of half-inch type. She 
knew her alphabet, and could repeat portions 
of the Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty-third 
Psalm; but that was the extent of her knowl- 
edge. By the advice of her medical attendant, 
I did not instruct her in the manual language, 
as hopes were entertained that her hearing 
might be restored. 

“At first her progress was very slow. She 
had only one hour’s lesson per day, and though 
she soon learned to know and imitate written 
characters, they were of the largest text, her 
sight being too feeble to trace others. Every 
word, every lesson that she learned I had to 
write for her, for I knew of no book suited to 
her capacity of a sufficiently large type for her 
to read. 

“The words she knew and used were so few 
that I kept a list of them, adding continually 
to those I taught her, and composing phrases 
to impress them on her mind, which were read 
and written repeatedly. She never made use 
of a conjunction, nor for some time of any 
article; her only pronouns were me and you; 
she always spoke of her relatives by name. 
Her only method of negation was shaking the 
head; she had no idea of a past or future 
tense, and her adjectives were so few that 
good and bad were not reckoned among them. 
In fact, names of visible forms and actions 


*The Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
Practically Considered, with an Illustrated 
Method of Articulate Speech. By S. E. Hull. 
16 pages. Paper, 5% x 8%. London, England. 
July, 1865. 


were all her memory had retained, and it was 
long ere I could convey an abstract idea to 
her mind. Gradually her sight improved, and 
with it by slow degrees the means of receiving 
knowledge; but, as yet, I only held the key of 
her understanding; she could not communicate 
with others.” 


In 1864 the deafness of the child was 
pronounced incurable, and friends ad- 
vised the parents to send her to an insti- 
tution where she would be instructed by 
the orthodox silent method. The parents 
were unwilling to do this and induced 
Miss Hull to take entire charge of the 
child and devote more time to her in- 
struction. When commencing the work, 
Miss Hull had “sought the assistance of 
one well capable to give it, and his ad- 
vice, well meant and most kindly given, 
served only to discourage an attempt 
which, he said, had been often tried, but 
had always failed, except in the cases of 
institutions and regularly organized bod- 
ies of instructors.” But now Miss Hull 
visited the Kent Road Asylum for the 
Deaf ‘“‘and received much encouragement, 
both from witnessing the success of the 
method employed there and from the 
kind advice given by the Rev. J. H. Wat- 
son and his secretary.” 

Continuing the account of her method 
of instructing the child, Miss Hull stated 
in 1865: 

_ “I now taught my pupil to speak on her fin- 
gers, and soon acquired power to make her 
pronounce any word that I placed before her. 
The power of speech was regained—memory 
aiding my efforts—and though her articulation 
continues imperfect, it is perfectly intelligible 
to me and to those who associate with her. 
Her language is not the crude gathering to- 
gether of certain words; it is the ordinary lan- 
guage of children who have the gift of hear- 
ing, new words being, in her case, acquired 
through the eye, in the same way as they are 
with others collected, apprehended, and applied 
by the ear. ‘Many sounds I teach her by ap- 
proximation, others she can take by watching 
my lips; some of her acquired words are more 
distinct than those recalled by memory. Her 
want of sight, of course, greatly increased the 
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difficulty of teaching her, for some time a few 
minutes’ strain was the utmost her eye could 
bear without change of occupation; now she 
can write or read articulately for upward of 
an hour without fatigue. She amuses 
herself with reading children’s stories and 
composing tales of her own and writing them 
on her slate. 

Encouraged by the success she achieved 
with this pupil and realizing how rarely 
were disinterested and competent persons 
inclined to enter this field of human en- 
deavor, Miss Hull took charge of a sec- 
ond and then of a third deaf child. Thus 

‘it came about that she opened a little 
home school for deaf children in her 
father’s residence, at No. 1 St. Mary Ab- 
bott’s Terrace, Kensington, W., London, 
in 1865. 

Then came two deaf-born sisters who 
had never been taught speech, had never 
heard a sound, and were supposed to be 
forever speechless, whom she taught with 
the aid of the finger alphabet, writing, 
etc. A few months after these sisters 
entered her school Miss Hull “learned 
that on the continent the deaf-born were 
taught to speak aloud.” She at once de- 
cided that since her deaf-born pupils pos- 
sessed the power to speak, speak they 
should. But how was she to teach them? 

Meeting the well-known English pho- 
netician, Alexander J. Ellis, she men- 
tioned her desire to teach speech to her 
deaf-born pupils. He advised her to se- 
cure a copy of A. Melville Bell’s work on 
visible speech, and explained why he be- 
lieved it would prove helpful in teaching 
her deaf pupils. Miss Hull purchased a 
copy and felt much elated on seeing a 


statement in the preface reading in part:, 


“The deaf and dumb possess all the or- 
gans of speech, and only require to be 
directed visibly in their use.” But after 
reading some of the pages “the characters 
appeared so puzzling” that she laid the 
book away, believing the symbols too dif- 
ficult for the deaf to understand. 

Miss Hull “then employed a teacher 
who professed to know the Braidwood 
system of teaching speech to the deaf, 
but his attempts were unsuccessful” and 
she let him go. Notwithstanding these 
discouragements, she was determined 
that her deaf-born pupils should be 


taught speech, and as her father depended 
upon her to supervise the care of the 
home, paying a visit to schools for the 
deaf in Germany where speech was 
taught was not to be considered. She 
visited a London institution for the deaf, 
“but the language of the pupils was then 
very limited—they were only beginners— 
and he failed to convince me that they 
could read from his lips with anything 
approaching the facility and accuracy 
with which my own pupils read from 
finger spelling.” 

Again Miss Hull “took up Melville 
Bell’s book on visible speech and studied 
it more carefully, and soon saw that his 
ideas were correct.” Then she called on 
Professor Bell and told him that she be- 
lieved that her deaf-born pupils could 
learn speech and speech-reading by his 
method, and requested him to come to 
her school and instruct them. He ex- 
plained that his many engagements pre- 
cluded the possibility of him personally 
giving the necessary time and attention 
to her pupils; but he suggested that such 
lessons as were found necessary could be 
given by his son Graham, who was as 
conversant with the Bell symbols as he 
was.” Then he invited Miss Hull to join 
his class of pupils who were receiving in- 
struction in phonetics and visible speech. 

Thus it came about that in 1867 Miss 
Hull entered A. Melville Bell’s class and 
became thoroughly conversant in the use 
of the Bell symbols, being very carefully 
instructed to the end that she could con- 
tinue the work with her pupils after the 
series of proposed lessons were given to 
each by the son, Graham Bell, who then 
knew nothing about the methods em- 
ployed in the instruction of the deaf, 
aside from the use of the double-hand 
alphabet, which had been taught to him 
by his mother, who spoke perfectly, but 
had lost her hearing after gaining an 
excellent command of language. Ordi- 
narily she conversed with others by means 
of speech and the speaking-tube, and her 
son used the manual alphabet only when 
sitting beside her to enable her to get the 
general drift of conversation not specially 
directed to her. Meanwhile the father, a 
physician, owing to increasing loss of 
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sight, had sold his practise and had 
moved to No. 100-102 Warwick Gardens, 
Kensington. Here Miss Hull’s school 
was continued, the pupils now including 
- four who were deaf-born and speechless. 
A jittle later the adjoining house was 
taken and used for school purposes only. 
Came to this home school on May 21, 
1868, Graham Bell, and there gave his 
first lesson in Melville Bell speech sym- 
bols to deaf-born children. Additional 
lessons were given on May 25, May 28, 
and on June 1. At the close of the fourth 
lesson the possibilities of success encour- 
aged these young and pioneer teachers to 
continue their earnest endeavors to con- 
fer speech upon these heavily handi- 
capped children. 
hough it was a long way from the 
Bell residence in Harrington Square to 
Miss Hull’s school, Graham Bell con- 
tinued his lessons on June 4, 8, and 11, 
and thereafter once a week during the 
absence of his father, who sailed for the 
United States in July, 1868, to fulfill en- 
gagements to lecture here and in Canada. 
Writing to Prof. A. M. Bell, under 
date of July 9, 1868, Miss Hull stated: 


“ 


. . . IT am convinced that every deaf 
child may be taught to articulate, the only 
possible exception being those cases where or- 
ganic defect of the vocal instruments puts a 
bar to such instruction, and those cases, hap- 
pily, are very rare. I have always theoretically 
and practically opposed the use of conventional 
and artificial signs, feeling sure they are only 
a hindrance to the acquirement of good gram- 
matical language. The only doubt I have with 
regard to the German system is whether the 
children can really attain to such facility in 
lip-reading as to render other means of com- 
munication unnecessary. I allude to the addi- 
tional use, when needed, of writing or finger 
language. I am, however, so far shaken in 
this opinion as to believe it may be possible 
that a deaf person’s eye may, by practise, dis- 
tinguish some minute variations that escape 
our sight ; and should I find this to be the case, 
I shall of course abandon my manual com- 
munications as soon as possible.” 


On October 21, 1868, Graham's mother 
wrote to his father, who was then lectur- 
ing in Canada: 

“Aleck delighted with the instruction 
given to the little deaf and dumb girl (Minna) 


who was hitherto so far behind the others. 
She has now more than come up to them and 
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pronounces all the consonants, as well as some 
of the vowels (in which she has hitherto been 
particularly deficient) perfectly. They received 
a little story from Aleck’s lips (which he had 
composed for them) with perfect ease, and 
Minna best of any. The story was as follows, 
delivered slowly: ‘A cat ran after a bird. The 
cat hurt the bird. A girl ran after the cat and 
took the bird out of the cat’s mouth. The 
bird loved the girl. The girl had a father, a 
mother, an uncle, an aunt, and one brother. 
The girl loved them.’ These sentences include 
only the vowels they most readily pronounce.” 


In a letter to The Lancet (page 573, 
April 16, 1870), Dr. E. Symes Thompson 
wrote: 


“Miss Hull’s pupils appear wonderfully 
clever; they understand what is said to them 
by watching the movements of the mouth. 
Some of them speak and read aloud, plainly 
and clearly, though certainly not euphoniously. 
Indeed, it may well be doubted whether it is 
possible, under any system, to enable those who 
have never heard the human voice to speak 
with an easy, natural intonation. These little 
deaf and dumb—or one should rather say, deaf 
but not dumb—children seem very bright and 
happy, and their answers to questions in his- 
tory, grammar, arithmetic, etc., would put to 
the blush. many of their more favored sisters.” 


Three years later, in referring to this 
pioneer use of the Melville Bell speech 
symbols with deaf children, Graham Bell 
stated :* 


“No difficulty was found in giving the idea 
of the symbols to four children, the oldest 
about twelve and the youngest about seven 
years of age; and nearly all the elementary 
sounds of English were obtained from them 
in a few days. Very soon her pupils 
learned to speak, those who were born deaf 
even better than those who had become so 
through fever, and they could also read a few 
sentences from the lips.” 


Under date of June 15, 1915, Miss 
Hull, in writing from Woodvale, Bexley, 
Kent, England, in replying to a question 
asked by the editor of THe Vota ReE- 
VIEW, wrote: 

“The deaf-born pupils taught there (1868) 
by Graham Bell and myself are still living. I 
hear from one sister who writes in a public 
magazine. Their language is quite equal to 
normal young women— superior, indeed, to 
many.” 


* Visible speech as a means of communi- 
cating articulation to the deaf. By A. Graham 
Bell. American Annals of the Deaf, January, 
1872. 
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“CLOSED DOORS” 
BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


UT of a list of books under the gen- 

eral heading of “Fiction,” I chose 
recently a title that appealed to me. The 
author’s name—Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague—reminded me vaguely of a little 
story I had once read—“The Little Sign 
for Friend’”—and the name of the book 
made me almost certain that Miss Mon- 
tague was repeating in a more permanent 
form the success of that pathetically 
beautiful little sketch of a deaf boy who 
was “a friend to all the world.” 

She has given in “Closed Doors,” at 
once a study in psychology, a beautiful 
tribute to those who have an outlet irre- 
trievably barred. I am almost tempted 
to say that she has contributed the most 
valuable treatise on the deaf and blind 
that has ever been written. ‘True, she 
has not spoken from a scientific point of 
view ; she has not even tried to bring to 
the front her own views on the subject 
of the education of these people; she has 
started no controversy, raised no ques- 
tion of method or technic, but she has 
shown us the human side of the work we 
are trying to carry on. She has given 
us glimpses of the intimate lives of the 
people that we, in our hurry and enthu- 
siasm to help, are prone to consider 
merely members of a class. She has 
made even those of us who have had as- 
sociation with schools of the type she 
describes realize that even we know but 
dittle about them. She is didactic, but 
not forcibly so. She has taught not by 
the presentation of formula or doctrine, 
but by an unequaled appreciation and 
sympathy for humanity. She has, I am 
sure, made us better workers and has 
given us a fuller realization of the use- 
fulness of the efforts we are making. 

But the general public needs the book 
much more than we do. Not very many 
of the fiction readers of this country 
have, perhaps, ever seen the interior of 
an institution for the deaf and blind, and 
only a small part of these few understand 
in any way the lives of these children 


their taxes help to educate. Such an ex- 
position as Miss Montague presents will 
do good, will do much more good than 
the forcible feeding of statistics and 
propaganda. I wish a million people 
could read “Closed Doors,” for certainly 
they would be benefited not only in their 
general knowledge of the “closed-door” 
children and the needs of these children, 
but in their attitude toward life in gen- 
eral. The book bubbles with humanity, 
with kindliness, with pathos and grim 
humor; but in spite of the heartaches in 
it, there is a spirit of optimism running 
through. There is a firm belief im- 
planted that some time, in some way, con- 
ditions will be better; that eventually the 
whole world will realize that “they kin 
learn when they’s little,” and that there 
is no excuse for signs and no need of a 
“‘w-on-the-eyes” to identify a deaf per- 
son. 

I am really sorry, though, that Miss 
Montague has felt it necessary to “kill” 
Christopher Adams and have little Stan- 
islaus meet the fate of “ve little puppy 
dog.” Of course, her characters could 
not possess the necessary verisimilitude 
if they all miraculously regained their 
hearing by having gravel taken from 
their ears ; but it seems a pity to have two 
such lovable and pathetic ones wiped out 
in this way. But it is here that the value 
of the book is found. It is true. It is 
life shown in the garb of fiction, but with 
none of the artificial denouements that 
make the happy ending. Otherwise it 
would be merely fiction without those 
elements that have made these seven 
stories stand out so brilliantly from other 
so-called “‘local-color” fiction. It is true; 
every bit of it. I knew a “Little Benja- 
min Adams” myself who ate soap, slid 
down fire-escape uprights, and had ambi- 
tions to “iron” his hand in the laundry 
mangle. I knew several “red birds who 
could see’ and who stretched their im- 
aginations violently trying to prove it. 
was very well acquainted with a little 
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deaf and blind boy who thought the 
world was “just grand” and who made a 
lot of his more fortunate schoolmates 
agree with him that it was. 

I do not know much about Miss Mon- 
tague, but it is evident that she is or was 
a teacher of possessors of closed doors. 
I wish there were more like her. We 
need her type very much. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Tue Wricut Orat ScHoor, 
New York City, November 19, 1915. 
To THE Eprror: 

In the November Review there appeared an 
article entitled “Manual Spelling versus the 
Sign Language.” I would like to say a few 
words on “Speech versus A/l Forms of Man- 
ual Communication.” 

The writer of that article felt himself obliged 
to explain to his readers what the manual 
alphabet and the sign language are before go- 
ing on to make his points. 

I am not under the same necessity of defin- 
ing speech before I go on to mention its ad- 
vantages. There are nearly a hundred million 
Americans who are entirely familiar with 
speech, but I doubt if there are a hundred 
thousand Americans who can use the manual 
alphabet. There can be no question, it seems 
to me, that the manual alphabet is far superior 
to the sign language as a means of communi- 
cation, but its utility for general purposes of 
social and business life is very little, if any, 
greater, since it is no more widely known. It 
is no harder for the man in the street to learn 
to understand even the most imperfect speech 
than it is to learn to understand finger spelling 
or the sign language; in fact, ten people can 
and do understand a deaf person’s speech 
where one can read his fingers or his signs. 

If the deaf person has been successfully 
taught, as thousands are, the people with 
whom he is thrown in frequent contact, either 
in business or society, will quickly understand 
all that he says, and he will be able to under- 
stand very much, and perhaps all, that they 
say. If he has been badly taught, it may be 
more difficult for him to make himself under- 
stood and to understand; but his chance of 
getting or holding his job or of mingling in 
social life of hearing people will be no greater 
by reason of the manual alphabet, whereas it 
will be greater if he possesses even the smallest 
ability to speak and to understand speech. As 
between two deaf boys of equal ability, an em- 
ployer will choose the one who has even a 
little very poor speech and lip-reading rather 
than the one who is wholly dependent upon 
manual means of communication. 

It is perfectly possible, in the period of 
school life covering ten years, to give to every 
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deaf child, without recourse to either the man- 
ual alphabet or sign language, a sufficient com- 
mand of written English to enable him to 
transact all the affairs of life, and, in addition 
to that, some ability also to speak and to 
understand speech. The amount of practical 
speech and lip-reading that a deaf child can 
get during his school life is inversely propor- 
tional to the extent to which manual alphabet 
is used with him during that period. The 
more manual alphabet, the less speech. 

Which is the more useful economic factor 
as a medium of communication, broken and 
imperfect speech or the most rapid and perfect 
finger spelling? ‘The question is a rhetorical 
one. It answers itself. Let Mr. Dunn argue 
my point for me. He says: “The most essen- 
tial thing is to enable him (the deaf man) to 
express himself with sufficient clearness to 
hold intercourse with the hearing, very few of 
whom understand his language of signs and 
gestures, and to earn his living by rendering 
some service to the world, which usually means 
the hearing world.” 

Now thousands of the deaf are being taught 
to do just this, and to do so by the use of 
speech, supplemented, when necessary, by writ- 
ing; and the manual alphabet plays no part in 
their education. That the deaf can be given a 
practical command of English and a practical 
amount of speech is being demonstrated every 
day in some places. Why can it not be done 
universally? The more use that is made of 
manual means of communication, the less use 
is made of speech, and practice is the one 
thing that is most needed to improve the 
quality of the speech and speech-reading of 
the deaf. The use of manual methods is 
wholly unnecessary. Their use renders poorer 
the quality of the speech and _ lip-reading. 
Speech and lip-reading are more valuable eco- 
nomic possessions than finger spelling or the 
sign language. Hence, the use of the latter 
lowers the economic value of the education of 
the deaf. 

Cordially yours, 
Joun D. Wricar. 


BreINN BHREAGH, NEAR BADDECK, 
N. S., November 10, 1915. 
To THE Eprror: 

While I quite agree with the writer of the 
letter on page 422 of the October 
virw, that more can be done for a deaf child 
where there are only two or three in a class 
than in a large school for the deaf, where the 
limited number of teachers necessitates large 
classes, I also agree that it is better to have 
the deaf child in a class with two or three 
others than to train him alone, without any 
other companions of his own age. Yet I be- 
lieve that neither case presents the ideal con- 
ditions that can be attained by parents of even 
moderate means for the benefit of their chil- 
dren. I believe that the ideal condition is a 
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small class of two or three pupils, with only 
one deaf child, and two or three hearing and 
speaking children of about the same age. The 
deaf child needs the stimulus of competition 
with and companionship of other children, but 
there is no need of having these companions 
deaf like himself. If all are deaf, he neces- 
sarily loses the advantages that accompany 
constant association with normal children, like 
those with whom he comes in contact in his 
daily life outside of the school grounds. I 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that the best schools for a deaf child is a 
school with only one deaf child in it. But this 
does not mean solitary education; a number 
of hearing and speaking companions would be 
distinctly advantageous. 

I understand that quite a large number of 
the hearing persons employed as teachers of 
the deaf cannot read speech from the lips, and 
therefore that they are not prepared to under- 
stand the difficulties experienced by their deaf 
pupils and to sympathize with them. I have 
often thought that it might bring about a com- 
plete change in conditions were these teachers 
to attempt to do a little lip-reading in the fol- 
lowing manner: Let the wall separating two 
rooms be built of two sheets of plate glass, 
slightly separated by an air space. A person 
in one room could see all that occurs in the 
other room, but could not hear a word that 
was uttered. Then let a teacher go into each 
room, and the two endeavor to converse with 
each other by reading the lips. If no other 
good was gained, their complete inability to 
understand each other might bring a clear 
realization of the difficulties that their pupils 
encounter daily and awaken a strong determi- 
nation to gain the knowledge necessary to aid 
their pupils in surmounting these daily barriers 
to rapid progress that prove so discouraging 
to deaf children. And if these teachers would 
practise lip-reading in this way until they were 
able to carry on an ordinary conversation 
through that glass wall, I am confident that 
they would not only become more competent 
teachers of speech, but that their pupils would 
attain to a far higher efficiency in the use of 
speech and find the world far brighter than in 
the past. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


UNIversIty PLace, 
New York Crry, October 28, 1915. 
To tHE Eprror: 


Inclosed please find in detail the modes of 
treatment of Dr. Charles J. Heath and Dr. 
Harold Hays for paracutic deafness. It is a 
matter of regret that you had not read Dr. 
Heath’s book* and the interesting account? of 


*The Nature and Causes of Catarrhal, 
“Throat,” or Hereditary Deafness. An ex- 
planation of paracusis willish. The mechan- 
ism of aural accommodation; the regulation of 


the pioneer work done by Dr. Hays before 
returning my article. Both of these physicians 
worked independently, and in the beginning 
were in ignorance of each other’s work, yet 
met on common ground as to the real cause of 
paracutic deafness, which has been more or less 
of a dark science to even the best ear special- 
ists. Had I been sure that sufficient space 
would have been granted, I could have ex- 
plained the mode of treatment more in detail, 

I know that I am more deaf than I ought to 
be; I know that many deaf ears are being 
made deafer still through the application of 
old and seemingly inefficient methods, judging 
by the many persons afflicted with deafness 
whom I have met in the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing and in the League for 
the Hard of Hearing. ‘To mention treatment 
by this new method is to invite a skeptical 
smile, which is a form of reply difficult to 
meet when presenting the subject, because 
many have been taught by the best otologists 
to consider their handicap as hopeless. 

I spent two weeks at the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine searching for references to 
this mode of treatment, and the only mention 
I found of Dr. Heath’s work was in a few 
lines in the Jnternational Medical Annual. In 
the Year Books of Practical Medicine there is 
a, short account of Dr. Hays’ pioneer re- 
searches, and the /nterstate Medical Journal 
contains his article. Before I read the paper 
describing the pioneer work of Dr. Hays, I had 
corresponded with Dr. Heath, of London, and 
have a reply from him which I prize highly. 
So I was hunting for a physician here in New 
York, or in one of the larger cities in the East, 
who was familiar with the treatment. I wrote 
to prominent ear specialists asking for their 
experience. A few who had tried the method 
to a slight extent were not prepared to say 
definitely how good the treatment might prove. 
One replied that he abandoned otology many 
years ago and would not leave his favorite 
field of ophthalmology. aes 

So it goes! More consideration is shown to 


labyrinthine fluid pressure; the tightening of 
relaxed tympanic membranes and joints; the 
relief of tinnitus aurium. With a description 
of a new method of treatment and some illus- 
trative cases. An address delivered before the 
West Kent Medico-Chirurgical Society at the 
Miller Hospital, Greenwich, March 4, 1910. 
Revised and amplified by the addition of nu- 
merous explanatory notes. By Charles J. 
Heath, F. R. C. S., past president of the so- 
ciety ; vice-president, late surgeon Hospital for 
Diseases of the Throat, Golden Square, Lon- 
don. 132 pages. May, I912. 

+ The Symptoms and Rational Treatment of 
Pocket - handkerchief Deafness, by Harold 
Hays, M. D., F. A. C. S., of New York, assist- 
ant surgeon otology, New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary; assistant laryngologist and otolo- 
gist, City Hospital, etc. etc. The Interstate 
Medical Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 10, 1914. 
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the blind, though it has been frequently de- 
clared that of the two afflictions deafness is 
far the worst, particularly for young people. 
We laymen should encourage the earnest 
efforts of public-spirited specialists like Dr. 
Heath and Dr. Hays, who are striving to lessen 
the severity of the handicap we labor under. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. Ermonorr, 


Eprrortat Nore.—It is needless to state that 
Tue VottTa Review stands ready to promote 
publicity concerning any approved method of 
ameliorating any phase of deafness. Mr. 
Ermoloff’s paper was not rejected because of 
the method he presented, but by reason of a 
layman’s method of presenting a subject diffi- 
cult even for the average physician to wisely 
present to lay readers. ‘The benefit he has de- 
rived from this new method has made Mr. 
Ermoloff an ardent advocate of a form of 
treatment that should only be applied by aural 
surgeons who have watched the outcome of 
cases in the hands of their trained colleagues. 
The editor personally believes that Dr. Hays 
is accomplishing admirable results in reducing 
the degree of deafness in a number of patients 
to an extent that may win high praise in days 
to come. Yet he frankly admits that the treat- 
ment has not increased the hearing of some of 
his patients. And it is because of the favor- 
able results thus far achieved in some of the 
cases that the editor feels that the highest 1n- 
terests of the hard of hearing will be best pro- 
moted if this new treatment can be kept out of 
the hands of all who are not trained to care- 
fully apply it daily and to accurately observe 
the results during a period of from four to 
six or eight weeks. Let us see if the follow- 
ing extracts from Dr. Hays’ able presentation 
of his method of procedure do not justify our 
conclusion : 

“As stated, the principal thing to do is to 
bring back the drum to its proper tension and 
to tighten the ligaments between the ossicles 
by creating an inflammatory reaction, which 
when it subsides will not have created any par- 
ticular harm, but at the same time will have 
created a certain amount of connective-tissue 
infiltration. Thateno harm is done in attempt- 
ing a procedure of this sort is mainly attested 
to by the fact that nearly all the patients that 
the writer has treated in this way have had no 
impairment of the hearing mechanism and have 
improved beyond any hope that he may have 
anticipated. The success of Heath’s treat- 
ment, and the one that the writer employs, is 
due to the daily applications of irritating fluids 
to the ear-drum, so that the drum remains in- 
flamed over an extended period of time. . . 

“The writer is always very careful to warn 
every patient that goes through this course of 
treatment that during the time of treatment the 
hearing will be considerably impaired. Many 
of the patients become almost stone deaf, and 
during the first course of treatment are very 
much distressed, and are very sure that they 


are never going to hear again.. One must be 
continually assuring them that such is not the 
case; for it is most evident that, while the in- 
flammatory reaction is going on, very few 
sound waves can be transmitted through the 
middle ear. Patients are not so alarmed at the 
second course of treatment.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


LANGUAGE GAMES For ALL Grapes. Designed 
to establish the habit of correct speech 
and to increase the child’s vocabulary. By 
Alhambra G. Deming. Introduction by J. 
N. Adee. 90 pages, 5x7, cloth. Beckly- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 40 cents. 


Morninc Exercises For ALL THE YEAR. A day 
book for teachers. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 
252 pages, 5424x7%, cloth. Beckly-Cardy 
Company, Chicago. 60 cents. 


CoLLecTteD Papers oF MARGARET BANCROFT ON 
MENTAL SUBNORMALITY AND THE CARE 
AND TRAINING OF MENTALLY SUBNORMAL 
CuitpreEN. With Introduction by Dr. E. A. 
Farrington. 102 pages, 5% x 8%, paper. 
Ware Brothers Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Margaret Bancroft was a pioneer in the 
field of education for mentally subnormal chil- 
dren. At the time that she began her work 
these children were rarely given any special 
training. . The dominant note through- 
out all the addresses is the note of appeal— 
appeal to an unawakened and seemingly unre- 
sponsive public—for understanding, sympathy, 
and loving help for subnormal children.” 


Wuat Do: SHort LEssoNS ON THE 
TrRApESs AND Occupations. By Louise 
Upham, principal of the Beverly School 
for the Deaf. [Illustrated in colors by 
Gertrude Spaller. 96 pages, 5 x 7%, cloth. 
Oral Publishing Co., Beverly, Mass. 70 
cents. 


“The purpose of this book is to present to 
the deaf pupil, grouped under appropriate top- 


ical headings, the many concepts separately | 


acquired in his previous experiences, either in 
school or out of school.” 


TEacHING: Its Aims AND Meruops. By Levi 
Seeley, Ph. D. 332 pages, 5 x 7%, cloth. 
ren Noble & Eldredge, New York. 

1.25. 

“The purpose of this book is to clearly set 
forth what teaching is and what we have a 
right to expect from it; what materials should 
be presented to the pupils; what method em- 
ployed, and what the product should be. It is 
not designed to outline courses of study in the 
various subjects treated.” 


Miss Louise Howell, 731 Osborn Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, reports that her school of lip- 
reading is growing. “We now have two weekly 
conversation classes—one in the afternoon and 
the other in the evening.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART THIRD 
CURE OF STAMMERING AND OTHER IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH 


(Continued from the October Vorta Review) 


ARTICULATIVE EXERCISES, 


But in many cases of Stuttering—that is, where stuttering or loose, hurried 
repetitions are the leading features of the impediment,—there is a complication 
of difficulties:—some degree of hesitation, and occasional spasmodic twitchings, 
will indicate the progression of the impediment to its painful climax; and exer- 
cises of a more complex nature must be adopted to eradicate the germs of Stam- 
mering. 

Hesitation is seldom found without more active manifestations of difficulty: 
effort misdirected gives rise to distortions of the mouth, lateral motion of the 
jaw, protrusion of the tongue, straining of the eyes, winking, rolling of the head, 
etc. Very often, indeed, an impediment characterized mainly by hesitation and 
silent effort, is accompanied by a species of action more difficult to be subdued 
than the most demonstrative and violent, that agitates the whole body in con- 
vulsive stammering. The less impetuous actions are not so easily made subjects 
of observation and correction; and the pupil is often of a comparatively heavy 
and sluggish temperament,—too inert to bestow watchfulness, to discover and 
check beginnings of difficulty: so that a case of apparently slight impediment is 
frequently more tedious and difficult to cure than one of the most boisterous and 
convulsive aspect. 

Nervousness is, in a greater or less degree, an aggravant of difficulty in all 
cases of Impediment. It is a common professional dogma, and a still more 
common popular delusion, that nervousness is the cause of Stammering; but it 
would be more correct to say, that Stammering is the cause of nervousness. 
Constitutionally nervous persons are undoubtedly more liable than others to be 
affected by difficulties of utterance; but there is an incomparably greater number 
of “nervous” persons than of Stammerers, and were stammering the result of 
nervousness, the larger proportion would certainly be found among those affected 
by Impediment. Any peculiarity—either of conformation or of habitual man- 
ner—is a cause of nervousness, when the idiocrasy is made a subject of observa- 
tion. An amateur called upon to play or sing for the first time before critics, is 
incapacitated for the attempt by nervousness: and just in the same way the 
Stammerer is nervous, and his nervousness renders him incapable of natural effort. 
His peculiarity is manifested, or is in danger of being so, every time he opens his 


mouth, and so the shortest monosyllable may, from fear of impediment, create the 
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most ungovernable struggle. Thus the first words of sentences, though made up 
of easy elements, and such as would present no difficulty in another position, 
become severe stumbling-blocks, and often impassable obstacles. 

Numerous Treatises on Impediments of Speech have at different times been 
given to the public; but in most instances these works have been intended more 
as advertisements of their authors as practitioners of the Curative Art, than as 
expositions of the modus operandi of cure. Mystical theories of the causes and 
means of cure have, of course, been prevalent—where outspoken simplicity would 
have been unprofitable. The ordinary policy with pupils, was to bind them to 
secrecy as to the processes employed. Pupils paid dearly for their knowledge: 
and the public could not expect to have the lucrative secret revealed in the pages 
of a thin octavo. No! the authors were wiser. The simple exercises which 
wrought success—or such measure of it as was attained—were precautiously 
committed on oath or on “honour” to the keeping of the pupil, but were carefully 
concealed from the public. The books were filled with learned-looking disquisi- 
tions on volitions, associations, nervous discordancies, and such popularly unin- 
telligible subjects, to invest the Stammerer’s malady in the darkest and most 
profitable mystery. 

Some authors have, however, treated practically of the subject; but in their 
theories of the cause, as well as prescriptions for the cure, there are strange 
diversities ;—some writers ascribing the impediment to nervous and physical 
causes—for which they recommend medical treatment; others, to organic or 
structural causes—for which they recommend surgical operation ;—some to habit- 
ual collapse of the lungs, removable by deep inspirations ; some to irregular action 
of the diaphragm—correctible by strength and continuity of expiration; some to 
spasmodic disturbances of the glottis—for which they recommend a singing and 
drawling tone; some to mere hurry—for which they recommend deliberation and 
regularity of rhythm; some find the chief source of difficulty in vowels, and direct 
attention mainly to the production of these elements; others declare consonants 
to be the worst, and recommend a vowel prefix to render them easy ;—while others 
advise slurring the consonants, or altogether omitting them. 

The Stammerer is gravely told in one work, that “a knowledge of the cause 
and nature of the different varieties of the impediment, is the only guide to the 
proper line of practice for its removal; as this must invariably consist in the 
adoption of opposite and counteracting modes of speech!’—as if the reverse of 
every wrong must needs be right, and as if truth varied its features with the ever 
changeful varieties of error!—When “doctors differ”:so much about the “cause” 
and “nature” of the impediment, the Stammerer could have but little hope of a 
cure in this way, even were the theory of such knowledge being all-important, 
correct, and philosophical. But the rational, as it is experimentally the successful 
mode of procedure, is first to study the standard of correct articulation; not the 
varieties of imperfect utterance, and then not to go from one extreme to another, 
but, at every step to compare the defective with the perfect mode of speech, and 
so infallibly ascertain the amount, the kind, and the source of error. 

The perfect success of this plan in practice, as well as its obvious reasonable- 
ness, recommend it hopefully to the Stammerer’s own exertions. There, perhaps, 
has seldom been a self-cured Stammerer; yet, we cannot think success impossible 
or improbable, if the directions given for his guidance are simple and explicit, 
and if the means recommended are natural, and directly calculated to be efficacious. 

Let the Stammerer divest his mind of any perplexing theories he may have 
received as to the cause and nature of his impediment, and set to work diligently 
to find out what natural speech is ;—to gather a clear idea of its processes,—we 
do not mean a minute anatomical acquaintance with the structure of the organs 
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of speech, but a practical knowledge of the positions and actions of the mouth, 
etc., in modifying breath into articulate sounds. By this elementary work, he 
will be trained to close observation and analysis, without which he can do nothing. 
He will probably find that he knew little or nothing of the subject intuitively ; and 
he will be the less surprised that he had so often gone wrong, and that, being 
wrong, he had so sadly failed to rectify himself. Never was the axiom more 
emphatically true, that “knowledge is power ;” for the Stammerer gains such con- 
fidence from this knowledge that he is almost immediately able to check his diffi- 
culties, and lessen the frequency of their recurrence. Daily increase of facility 
and preventive command over habitual errors, rewards continuous exercise ; until 
in the large majority of cases, perfect ease and unbroken fluency are attained. 

Whether nervousness, imperfect or discordant volitions, or associations, or 
whatever else can, be the cause of impediment, the effect is mechanical derange- 
ment, and obvious mismanagement of the vocal actions. Ignorance of the natural 
principles of speech must manifestly increase the difficulty, for when a want of 
fluency is felt, the Stammerer, not knowing what are the actions necessary to the 
desired utterance, yields to the embarrassing influence of difficulty and ignorance, 
and splutters on at random, with tongue, eyes, head, trunk, hands, feet, and the 
whole frame in effort. 

The first object, then, with the Stammerer, must be, to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the elements of speech,—vowel and articulate, vocal and voiceless, 
He must practise the elements separately, as well as in difficult arrangements, 
until he feels confident that he can utter them, in any order or combination ; and 
that, besides, he does so, by conscious regulation of every act of speech. A tyro 
flutist finds it one task to learn to blow his instrument, and another to finger it. 
So the Stammerer’s task is twofold. His first step is to gain power over the 
respiration, and the next to bring under control the various organs of articulation. 
The relation which breath bears to speech, and the relation which the sounding 
part of the vocal instrument (the throat) bears to the modifying part (the 
mouth), must be clearly comprehended; and then, with ordinary application, the 
power of playing on the instrument of speech should be acquired as readily as 
facility in blowing, tonguing, and fingering the flute. 

By bodily exercise—riding, walking, running uphill, the use of dumb-bells or 
other gymnastics, bawling against the wind, or Demosthenically drowning the 
noise of the waves by the sea shore, or in any other available way, power of 
lungs, and a full development of the chest should be gained ; while constant watch- 
fulness to check any bad habits must be vigilantly maintained. 

Let the Stammerer work on hopefully, even though, for some time, he should 
seem to be “hoping against hope.” Command of the breathing in speech is one 
of the most difficult, as it is one of the most important powers to be perfectly 
obtained. While respiration is at fault, articulation is as powerless as the finger- 
ing of a flute would be to evoke music without the stream of air. Difficulty, 
therefore, must not be suffered to deter from persevering efforts, until the end 
is gained. That “consummation so devoutly to be wished” will assuredly, sooner 
or later, be the reward of hopeful industry. 


Practica, Directions, Exercises, 


A useful exercise for the regulation of the breath may be obtained in count- 
ing. Thus, to acquire facility of silent respiration, count slowly and distinctly, 
with a free inhalation by mouth and nostrils before each number ; carefully sub- 
duing the least tendency to audibility or suction in the act of inspiration, and 
heaving the chest naturally, without any upward action of the shoulders, or other 
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To gain power in retaining the breath and prolonging the expiration, count 
five, six, ten, twenty, fifty, or any greater practicable series of numbers, with each 
breath; and continue the exercise for several minutes, without allowing the chest 
to fall, or pausing longer than is necessary to inhale before each group of 
numbers. 

The opposite nature of these two exercises will show that neither mode of 
respiration is intended to be exclusively adopted in speaking: they will develop 
power, and give command over the organs and actions of respiration; and while 
the one exercise will so far neutralize the effect of the other, as to prevent the 
formation of a habit in either way, they will exert such an influence on practice 
as will enable the Stammerer ultimately to regulate his respiration in any way, 
with natural ease, and more than ordinary effect. 

When the formation of Voice has been perfected, and vowel sounds can be 
uttered without any unnecessary action, ungainliness, or peculiarity of tone, the 
Articulations, and especially those which are defective, should be separately and 
carefully studied. The breath obstructives, P, T, K, should be practised first ;— 
then their vocal correspondents B, D, G; and next their nasals M, N, NG. The 
differences and correspondences of the letters must be clearly understood, and 
all the difficulties of their combinations overcome by determined practice. (See 
preceding Dictionary of Sounds, Section Second. ) 

Attention should next be directed to the letters in organic classes: those 
formed by the lips should be taken first, as being in general the most difficult, 
and as being the most easily observed with necessary minuteness. The labial 
class of elements includes P, B, M, W, Wh, F, V. 

The letters formed by the elevated point of the tongue should next be prac- 
tised. These are T,D, N,L,R. For these the teeth may be considerably opened. 
They should be kept apart, in practice, at first, by a pencil, paper-cutter, or other 
convenient article, held between the teeth. The lips must be perfectly quiescent, 
and kept back against the teeth in the formation of all lingual elements. 

The sibilant letters, S, ‘h, Sh, in which the tongue acts more horizontally, 
may be taken next. Some combinations of these elements will be found organ- 
ically difficult, and will require energetic and patient practice. The teeth, for 
these letters, require to be almost closed: the lips must be carefully retained 
steadily in an open position, drawn back, and well separated at the corners. 

The letters formed by the back or root of the tongue should now present but 
little difficulty. These are K, G, NG, Y. Let the teeth be well separated, and 
maintained motionless in their position—with the tongue drawn back, and its 
point as much raised as possible. 

The principles of organic action being of such great importance in the cure 
of Stammering, we shall here add a summary of directions, with some further 
observations, respecting the proper action of each part of the instrument of 
speech. We shall notice separately the Lips; the Teeth; the Tongue; the Larynx, 
and the Head ; the Thorax, and the Abdomen. 


THE LIPS. 


The lips are in all cases the seat of much difficulty. An attentive study of 
the elementary formations will show that there is very little labial action really 
necessary in speech, and that projection, pursing, circular contraction, loose 
spreading, or any other outward motion of the lips, is a fault to be avoided by all 
who would speak with grace, and especially to be vigilantly guarded against by 
the Stammerer. He must literally “set a watch upon his lips” if he would conquer 
his impediment. 
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The external shape of the mouth, or rather the arrangement of the lips, is, 
in all persons, very much a matter of habit. Habitual ill-nature everybody looks 
for and recognizes on the lips; and there, sweet temper and cheerfulness have 
their calm abode. The soft and pliant texture of the lips is easily impressed by 
any habit; and even every passing emotion can mould their plastic substance to 
express it. Thus, we often—indeed generally—find fixed on these portals of the 
mouth a legible summary of the man. The lips of the vulgar and ignorant are 
“arrant tell-tales,’ which there is no belying; and mental superiority cannot con- 
ceal itself from their disclosure. Falsehood cannot utter itself by these “miracu- 
lous organs” of truth; but conscious rectitude, integrity, and virtue, shine through 
the lips, and give irrefragable evidence there, when other testimony is absent or 
doubtful. 

Habits of speech are most especially operative in giving character to the lips. 
An acute observer can generally tell by their aspect, even in repose, whether a 
person’s articulation is good or bad; and there are few Stammerers who do not 
show to the practised eye, an indication of their infirmity in the lips. 

In many cases, pupils whose mouths were deformed by broad, thick, un- 
wieldy, pouted, or down-hanging lips—the result of bad habits of speech,—have, 
by exercise, so managed to govern and adjust these organs, that the expression of 
the features has been completely altered. Let the Stammerer, whether his mouth 
is thus labially deformed or not, take prompt and active measures to acquire per- 
fect control over the lips; for the slightest twitch and least perceptible motion, 
may be so associated with some of his difficulties, that he cannot perfectly over- 
come the latter until this trivial-looking action is prevented. 

The lips should move only vertically in articulation ; any lateral or horizontal 
motion is a blemish as well as an interference with the expressive power of the 
lips. Every modification of vowel sound may be perfectly made within the 
mouth, aided by the mere diminution or enlargement of the labial aperture. But 
this does not require any looseness or projection,—far less circular pursing—of 
the lips: the aperture may be lessened in any degree by approximation merely, and 
without altering the relative position of the lips and teeth. This mode of vocal 
action has the advantage, also, of grace and superior distinctness; while to the 
orator it possesses the further recommendation of leaving the lips entirely at his 
disposal for the various emotional expressiveness of which they are pre-eminently 
capable. Let the Stammerer particularly attend to the disposition of his lips. 
To prevent their officious meddling with sounds over which they possess no legiti- 
mate influence, he must keep a constant restraint upon them, by drawing them 
backwards as far as he can, and as closely against the teeth as possible. Let both 
ranges of the teeth be visible—not the whole length of the teeth—that would be 
to grin; nor their extreme edges only—that would be to simper ;—but, by drawing 
back and separating the corners of the lips, let all the teeth be fairly, though not 
fully seen. By this sort of exercise, the thickest looking lip will soon be pared 
down to due proportion, and the very dangerous labial actions of Stammering 
will be perfectly subdued. 

In connexion, however, with the above labial position, the following principle 
of labial action must be carefully observed. The upper lip should remain almost 
as motionless in articulation as the upper teeth ;—the whole of the necessary labial 
action being confined to the lower lip. Thus in forming P, B, M, W, or Wh, the 
upper lip does not act downwards to the lower, but the lower lip rises to meet the 
upper. If the latter descend to the former, it will pull down the nostrils with it, 
and set the whole of the upper part of the face in motion. ‘Till the Stammerer 
can articulate the labial letter without the least tendency to this facial action, he 
will not succeed in eradicating his defect: he will find that some of its strong 
roots lodge here. The articulations F and V, and the vowels o and oo, are the 
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only other labial formations ; but the former use only the lower lip, and the latter 
are less close approximations of both lips than W,—so that neither can in the 
least require the descending action which we condemn. 

If it should be found difficult to keep the lips back and quiescent, a pair of 
silver hooks may be used to assist the muscles, which, at first, are often really 
powerless ; but this aid should be dispensed with as soon as possible. The hooks 
grasping the corners of the lips, should keep them in the right position by means 
of an elastic tie fastened behind the head. Or a thin pencil or ivory knitting pin 
may be placed within the teeth, in such a way as to hold back the lips; but as this 
interferes with the action of the tongue, the hooks are to be preferred. 


THE TEETH. 


The upward pressure of the jaw is immense in many cases of Stammering. 
In natural speech, the action of the jaw is downward. To prevent pressure in the 
wrong direction—the Stammerer must not substitute pressure in the right direc- 
tion, but keep the jaw still—as motionless as if it had no hinge. When he can 
articulate in this way it will be easy to add a little smooth, downward action, to 
give the vowels fulness and purity. 

The teeth must be very close, though not in contact, for Th, S, Z, and Sh; 
the thickness of a paper-cutter may be inserted between them to retain them at 
this distance in practising these elements. For R, L, T, D, N, Y, K, G, NG, the 
mouth may be more open, and the breadth of an ordinary paper-cutter may be 
held between the teeth in practice, that the tongue may have room for independent 
action. If, however, the tongue is too much tied to the lower jaw to admit of 
such an elevation, or if the arch of the palate is disproportionately high, the 
opening of the teeth must be regulated by the ability of the tongue to strike on 
the palate. The teeth must never be kept so open as to prevent the tip of the 
tongue from articulating T and D with sharpness, or a bad habit of lingual action 
will be acquired. 

The operation of separating the frenum which binds the point of the tongue 
downwards is a very simple one, and is to be recommended when there is a 
manifest inability to elevate the tongue. 

A lateral motion of the jaw, and sometimes a horizontal one, with a general 
indecision of action, give much trouble in many cases of impediment. The fore- 
going modes of practice will tend to check these habits. When any object is held 
between the teeth, it should be retained horizontally. If it fall from the horizontal 
line, it will show that the jaw is retreating ;—if it rise, that will indicate an advance 
of the teeth,—certainly a less serious fault than the other; but the correct position 
is for both ranges of the teeth to be exactly in line. 

The teeth should never come in contact in speech. Even in forming the shut 
labial articulations, they should not be allowed to close. Some small object may 
at first be held between the side teeth in practising the labials; or, excepting for 
F and V, it may be held by the front teeth. 

The rationale of all these modes of exercise, it will be seen, is to reduce the 
action of speech to the least possible amount. Were we to stop here, there might 
be a stiffness and ungracefulness of articulation remaining; but the student is 
fully informed, in other sections of this work, how to perfect the vocal action 
when obstructive and impedimental faults have been removed. 


THE TONGUE. 


The tongue must be understood to be an “unruly member,” only figuratively, 
and as representing the faculty of speech. The tongue itself is one of the most 
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alert and obedient organs in the body. Within the little compass of the mouth, 
it throws itself, at the bidding of the will, into a score of different attitudes, with 
a dexterity, precision, and untraceable rapidity that would excite our highest ad- 
miration and astonishment, could we but witness them. The fingers of a Thalberg 
or a Liszt, which dazzle the eye with their fleetness over the keys of a pianoforte, 
are not half so nimble as_ this agile little member, which the least scientific, un- 
lettered, unmusical—scold, can put through all its movements with lightning 
rapidity. 

. Besides its minuter changes of shape in forming vowels, this Protean member 
produces by its independent action and various configurations, no fewer than 
eight of the eleven actions of articulation; forming sixteen distinct elements of 
speech, namely, Th(in), Th(en), S, Z, Sh, Zh, R, L, T, D, N, H(ue), Y, K, 
G, Ng. 
Many of the lingual letters present severe difficulties to the Stammerer, but 
very little impediment is caused by mal-action of the tongue itself. Numerous 
faults of articulation arise from its careless and untrained evolutions, but Stam- 
mering, and that cleaving to the roof of the mouth which produces such painful 
impediment, arises more from the pressure of the jaw than of the tongue. The 
upward actions of the tongue are made heavy only by the upward bearing of the 
jaw; and the continued pressure of this ponderous frame prevents the tongue 
from disengaging itself and falling into the bed of the mouth, as it otherwise 
naturally would. 

To lighten the actions of the tongue, the Stammerer must keep his jaw rigid ; 
and while doing so, he must develop the latent muscular energies of the tongue, 
by vigorous exercise. The various elements that are produced by the actions of 
the tongue should be rapidly run over—in natural sequence, from one to another ; 
reiterated separately, and combined in any way that may be found difficult—until 
this member is fairly disciplined to good habits, and broken off from bad ones. 

The tongue should never, in speech, be protruded between the teeth ; it should 
never touch the lower teeth; it should never be pointed downwards to the bed of 
the jaw; it should never be thrust up within the palatal arch, as in the act of 
sucking ; nor should the point of the tongue in any action deviate from the centre 
of the mouth. ; 

In finishing its different articulations, the tongue should completely disengage 
itself, and fall back within the mouth, depressed and out of sight. The depression 
yd the root of the tongue will be outwardly visible at the angle of the neck and 
chin. 

Almost every Stammerer has tried to assist his tongue by putting pebbles in 
his mouth. In some cases, this has been done by “advice of the family doctor.” 
And on what principle was such an expedient recommended? On no principle! 
but only because, forsooth, Demosthenes the renowned Inarticulate, who cured 
himself of certain faults of speech, is said to have practised with pebbles in his 
mouth. And on what better than this no-principle ground was the art of surgery 
disgraced some few ‘years ago, by operations on the uvula and tonsils to remove 
impediments of speech! Why did reckless operators turn up their professional 
cuffs to such barbarous mutilations? Oh, on no principle! but because, in 
operating on a boy for deafness, some one said that the boy had got accidentally 
cured of some defect of speech which he was then affirmed to have had. before 
the operation. 

Hundreds of unfortunate Stammerers were agonizingly mutilated while this 
delusion lasted. But “experientia stultos docet:’ though the absurdity of the 
operations did not prevent their infliction on multitudes of too confiding dupes, 
the inefficacy of the knife to excise a habit was too manifest after the suffering 
had been endured ; and the practice was at last almost entirely abandoned. 
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The Stammerer has high authority and ample precedent for trying the effect 
of pebbles in his mouth; but he may, perhaps, be satisfied to spare himself the 
chance of a fit of indigestion should he swallow one of them, when we tell him 
that he would find pebbles in his mouth as useless as pebbles in his pocket. Any- 
thing placed below the tongue pulls the point down, by pressing on the fraetum— 
a bad position ; and anything placed above the tongue would prevent articulation, 
and be in rather a dangerous position for an inward slip. Demosthenes did not 
cure himself by pebbles—but by indomitable energy and perseverance. If the 
pebbles at all assisted him, they did so only by keeping his teeth open. But 
Demosthenes was not a Stammerer. His defect was the common one of inability 
to sound the letter R. Perhaps he had the Stammerer’s habit of snapping his 
teeth close at every articulation, and the pebble between the jaws would be very 
useful in correcting this. At all events, let not the Stammerer trust to anything 
out of himself, to any mechanical assistance, or unnatural expedient, for his cure; 
but let him fairly follow the example of the great Grecian, and devote his energies 
to the task of cultivating his natural powers, and, like Demosthenes, he will suc- 
ceed in making himself a far better speaker probably than he ever would have 
been without the stimulus of impediment. 


THE HEAD. 


The upper jaw is a fixture, and consequently has no motion in speech; but 
the Stammerer, apparently ignorant of this fact, strives to disengage his locked 
teeth by upward effort, and, of course, throws back his head for this purpose. 
The mobile lower jaw goes up too, however, and so he tosses, and shakes, and 
jerks his head in vain, till nature comes to his assistance, and the necessities of 
respiration force his mouth open. These deforming spasms are, of course, in- 
voluntary—but ignorance originated them. Had the Stammerer, at his first mis- 
guided effort, been told how to effect the pressing purpose, the faulty habit would 
not have been established: it was not without many repetitions and painful asso- 
— that the random effort acquired its muscular attachments and spasmodic 

orce. 

Many speakers besides Stammerers would be the better of the Stammerer’s 
practice to control habits of loose swinging, tossing, or nodding of the head. A 
deaf person might often think a speaker was angrily reproving or vehemently 
dogmatising by the “laying-down-the-law”-like motion of his head. Other orators 
seem to imitate the action of a pugnacious ram, to batter their opinions into their 
auditors’ skulls: and others incessantly shake their craniums, as if to create a 
froth and fermentation within. The head is an important oratorical weapon, and 
speakers would do well to keep it from such extravagancies. The “seat of intel- 
lect,” tossing and swinging as we often see it, is at best but a light-headed exhibi- 
tion. Weighty thoughts, one would think, would tend to keep it steady! 

To check the difficulties associated with the peculiar head actions of Stam- 
mering, the head must be held firmly upon the neck—the chin horizontal and 
drawn inwards. This position must at first be strictly maintained ; for the slight- 
est difficulty with any element, would probably induce the whole of the old spas- 
modic series of stammering actions, if the muscles of the neck were allowed to 
relax. When the habit of moving the head in connexion with articulation is 
broken, no farther care about the position of the head will be necessary :—but 
until there is nothing to fear from its freedom, the more it is reined in prevent- 
ively, the better. : 

Another important advantage gained by this position of the head, is th 
depression of the larynx—the instrument of voice—and the consequent deepening 
of the voice. The glottal membranes are put in the easiest position for vocal 
vibration—the root of the tongue is depressed—the cavity of the mouth enlarged— 
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the arch of the fauces spread—and the whole organism placed in the most favour- 
able position for easy articulation. By this practice, too, the voice may be per- 
manently deepened and mellowed, and greatly improved in clearness and strength. 


THE THORAX. 


The chief inveteracy of Stammering is generally connected with the respira- 
tion, and a faulty action of the thorax. In many cases there is a considerable 
degree of pain attending the compressive action of the chest; and in some, the 
paroxysms of impediment produce such violent writhings of the body, that the 
aspect of the chest is that of decided deformity. 

Contraction of the chest depresses the diaphragm, and depression of the dia- 
phragm expands the abdomen; so that a clear outward index of error is furnished, 
both in the thoracic and abdominal actions, to assist in the correction of faults, 

This is the most difficult kind of mal-action to correct in Stammering. The 
Stammerer is in constant dread of difficulties, and—as the natural consequence 
of fear—his chest falls, and the whole series of habitual spasms is induced in 
anticipation of a failure. It will be some time before the Stammerer who labours 
under much of this species of impediment will acquire sufficient confidence to 
make rational preparations for encountering a dreaded combination; and often 
he will fall prostrate before a terror-inspiring word. The lack of confidence dis- 
ables his chest, and the want of breath renders useless any effort at articulation. 

If the respiration be not perfectly free, there can be no ease of speech. The 
common rule given to Stammerers, is to draw the abdomen inwards during ex- 
piration; but there is danger of this being overdone. In some cases a forcible 
inward action of the abdomen constitutes a leading feature of the impediment. 
We would, for the management of respiration, recommend the same policy that 
we have prescribed for articulation, namely, to reduce the action to a minimum, 
and to admit no motion that is not indispensably necessary. 

Let the chest be well expanded, and while the breath is expelled, either in 
slow continuous currents, in broken and abrupt jets, or in any other way—even 
with all practicable force of voice—let the chest be kept expanded, and use as 
little and as gentle abdominal action as possible. The action which really effects 
the purpose of expiration, is internal—namely, that of the diaphragm, and a slight 
flattening of the abdomen is all that naturally results from its action on the lungs. 

The organ of force in speech is not the chest—not the diaphragm—not the 
mouth, but the pharynx, at the back of the mouth, above the windpipe. The sides 
of the pharynx must be so elastic as to expand with the slightest pressure of air, 
and the lips and tongue, in articulation, must be so passive as to yield to the 
slightest impulse of pharyngal pressure. Force thrown either into the act of 
expiration, or the actions of articulation, must result in a straining of the vocal 
organ, or a restraint on the free issue of breath through the mouth; and all 
varieties of Stammering are characterized in various degrees by these two modes 
of mechanical error. 

With reference to respiration, it must further be observed, that many per- 
sons—-Stammerers especially—never, except, perhaps in yawning, experience a 
true inflation of the lungs! Hence arises much of the common tendency to pul- 
monary disease. The lungs require room for their healthy expansion; and if the 
walls of the chest are not sufficiently raised, the air does not ramify to the ex- 
tremities of the lungs. These consequently become by pressure attached to the 
inner lining of the chest ; or the smaller air passages, from the want of mechanical 
inflation, close up, and become the seat of tubercular disease. 

_ __In connexion with impediments of speech, the power of voluntary inhalation 
is often altogether wanting, and the processes of respiration require to be made 
manifest by suction and ejection of water through a tube, in order to give the 
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pupil a perception of the nature of inspiration and expiration. As the blind-born 
have no idea of the nature of vision, so those destitute, as we may say, of the 
faculty of breathing, cannot at first comprehend the nature or the necessity of 
vocal respiration. Rhis difficulty must be overcome before any progress can be 
made in the eradication of Stammering. 

We would now, in conclusion, recapitulate some fundamental facts, and im- 
press on the Stammerer the principle which forms the basis of all exercises for 
the practical application of our directions on the organic positions and actions. 

All voice is produced in and by the glottis; and all whispered emissions of 
breath also emanate from the glottis. All articulations are produced in and by 
the mouth; all vowel variations are also caused by the configuration of the mouth. 
The production of the material of speech is one thing, and the moulding of that 
material into articulate elements and syllables, is quite another process. Two 
entirely different sets of organs are brought into operation in the two acts: as 
different as the furnace, boiler, and other steam apparatus of a locomotive, are, 
from the piston, rods, and wheels, to which the steam communicates motion. The 
human speaking machine is, however, much more perfect than this most perfect 
and wonderful work of art; for the former has independent motion in all its 
parts, and is capable of indefinite combinations, while the latter is fixed to one 
unvaried round of movements. 


“In human works, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
In God’s, one single, can its end produce,— 

Yet serves to second, too, some other use.” 


The speaking machine is capable of performing all its functions separately ;— 
no two actions are necessarily connected :—and since each independent action must 
result from a separate volition, it follows that speech, in its most rapid utterances 
is but an arbitrary arrangement, a conventional sequence, of separate, and con- 
sequently distinctly separable acts of the will, and of the obedient organs of 
respiration, voice, and articulation. 

The Stammerer must study to apply this principle. As soon as he has 
strengthened his voice, and brought his chest into natural action, let him take the 
articulations one by one, and utter their exact sounds—separately, and with vowels 
prefixed and subjoined. Then let him, in reading words containing the different 
elements in their various positions and combinations, dwell a little on the letter 
to which his practice is directed, that he may the better observe whether its 
formation is in all points, correct. After a very brief practice of this analytic 
process, the Stammerer who yesterday seemed in danger of strangulation in his’ 
efforts to articulate pity, paper, package, pepper, pocket, puddle, and such words, 
will to-day enounce them without difficulty, and almost with ordinary fluency. 
There is nothing unnatural in this analytic pronunciation; it is merely cautious 
creeping before walking, wary walking before running; and all that is wanted to 
give ordinary compactness to the utterance is facility of action, to enable the 
vocal and articulate organs to perform their offices almost simultaneously. For 
let it be carefully noted, that however inseparable the elements of a syllable may 
seem to the ear, they are in reality, and cannot be otherwise, separate and wholly 
independent formations. 

This is the most important principle the Stammerer can acquire. It breaks 
at once the associations from which the worst features of his impediment resulted, 
and thus almost immediately sets him free from the galling fetters of spasmodic 
tyranny. So far as this principle goes, it is perfect,—it gives nothing to un- 
learn :—and all that it leaves to be accomplished are fluency and natural rapidity. 
These are certain acquisitions to the industrious, and they are speedy acquisitions 
to those who unite aptitude, intelligence, and a spirit of ardour to the equally 
necessary spirit of patient industry. 
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After the basis of a cure is laid in a knowledge of natural principles, its 
perfection, and especially the time occupied in its perfection, will depend entirely 
on the aptitude, industry, and self-control of the pupil. How long the Stammerer 
may take in effecting his own cure, we cannot determine. But whatever sacrifice 
of time and labour it may cost him, though he should spend the leisure of twelve 
months in the work, the object is worth it all! The cure is not to be considered 
doubtful in any case unconnected with structural mal-formation,—nor always 
even then,—it is merely a question of time, when proper means are employed. 
Let the Stammerer, then, to whom oral instruction is beyond convenience, either 
of purse or position, take courage, and hopefully commence the task himself. He 
must “work with a will” for it is no task for the faint-hearted.—“Courage is half 
the battle!” 

Again we repeat, but in other words, the nature of the Stammerer’s under- 
taking. He has to take his speech to pieces, as a watchmaker does a watch, and 
examine all the cogs, and pins, and pivots, of its mechanism; then, having dis- 
covered and corrected the defects of the separate parts of the machine, he must 
proceed carefully to replace them, one by one, in natural order, adjusting each 
to easy action before he passes to the next! Such, precisely, is the curative 
process: it is not a tedious one, for the elements of speech are few and definite 
in number, but though: it were irksome, perseverance would sooner or later bring 
it toan end! And the Stammerer will then, not only have his speaking machine 
in order, and free from obstructions and irregularities, but under superior con- 
trol, from his intimate acquaintance with its structure and modes of action. 


ARTICULATIVE EXERCISES.* 


The following arrangements of letters are organically difficult. Their prac- 
tice forms an excellent means of improving articulation and bringing all parts of 
the mouth under control. To Stammerers, especially, they will be found of the 
highest utility, in perfecting fluency after the power of free analytic enunciation 
is acquired. 

A vowel sound should be prefixed or subjoined to each of the letters in 
practice, and the combination repeated frequently with one flow of breath. 


LITERAL EXERCISES. 
BREATH ARTICULATIONS. 


pt tp ptp tpt pttp tppt 

pk kp pkp kpk pkkp kppk 

tk kt tkt ktk tkkt kttk 

ptk pkt tpk tkp kpt ktp 

pf fp pip fpf pffp fppf 

fwh whf fwhf whfwh fwhwhf whffwh 
pfwh pwhf fpwh fwhp whpf whfp 
fth thf fthf thfth fththf thffth 
fthwh fwhth thfwh thwhf whfth whthf 
ths sth thsth sths thssth sthths 

thsh shth thshth shthsh thshshth shththsh 
ssh shs sshs shssh sshshs_ shsssh 
thssh thshs sthsh sshth shsth shths 


*For other exercises of the same nature, arranged for elocutionary practice, see the 
Author’s “Principles of Elocution.” (For sale at the Volta Bureau, $1.50.) 


This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 

(To be continued) 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Eomunv Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Daviw G. Famrcuitp, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwtn, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Official Secretary, Z. F. Wusteavext, LL. D., 945 N. St. Paul St, Rochester, N. Y. 
General Secretary, Harris Taytor, LL. D., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Treasurer, Freperntck E1cHeisercer, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Freon De Lawn. 


Directors. 
(TERMS EXPIRE 1916.) 
Davi G. Famcun, Ricuarp O. JoHNson, Epmunp Lyon, A. Yas, 
T. C. Forrester. 
(TERMS EXPIRE 1917.) 
Saran E. McKay Goopwin, E. A. Gruver, E.G. Hurp, Z. F. Westerverr. 
(TERMS EXPIRE 1918.) 
A. L. E. Crourer, Guzert H. Grosvenor, Joun D. Wricnt, 
Mary McCowen. 
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The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

Alp SCHOOLS FoR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in Bg the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to becomie members should apply to the 
Superintendent, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C., inclosing 
their membership fee. Tue Voira Review is sent to all members. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf - 


The Volta Bureau was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It 
was the outgrowth of extensive researches he engaged in during the years 1878-1883, to 
determine the causes of deafness and to what extent the human race is susceptible of 
variation by selection. The Bureau derives its name.and its endowment from the fact that 
the Volta Prize, created by Napoleon, was conferred by France upon Doctor Bell for the 
invention of the speaking telephone. The 50,000 francs received was invested in Jaboratory 
equipment and experiments that resulted in the invention of the phonograph-graphophone, 
and from the amount received for his share he set aside the sum of $100,000 as an endowment 
fund “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf.” The Volta Bureau 
was the property of Doctor Bell from its inception to 1909, when it was presented with other 
property to The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerni 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproo 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature re —_ 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase o 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. It sends to parents of 
deaf children literature on the teaching of speech in the home prior to school age, and sends 
to the adult hard of hearing literature on the subject of lip-reading. 

The Volta Bureau publishes Tae Vorra Review, a magazine of cheer and optimism, 
Presenting shy of interest to live and wholesome men and women working to promote 
the interests of the deaf and the hard of hearing and for the betterment of humanity. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL, | 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST. NEW YORK crt 
more twenty years this school has provided 
: tor’ pupils handicapped by deafness a beautiful home and © 
the most expert educational treatment. ./The organization 
of the school and its entire atmosphere is that of an idéal 9 
home. Speech is the only means of commitinication. The. 

pupils and_the grown- tp members of the family speak to 
each other always, whether in the class-room or at the 
table or at play. They lead a peffectly normal life under 
exactly the conditions that would have surrounded thém 
if their hearing had been unimpaired. There is nothing’ @ 
L of the institutional character about this little group of ~ 
grown-ups and children and young people—all happy and all busily nena in 


for contented and useful lives. 
«es The Founder and present Principal of the School has published a little hated 
“pool: entitled “ What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to Know,”’ telling paresiiag 
“howto utilize at. home the years of a deaf life 


Fluent, Easy Speech Taught and 
| REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD 180 Mlustrations, Some Colored. 


Octavo, 470 Pages. Cloth, $2.75 Postpaid, 
ONLY SYSTEM THAT GIVES. ae 


Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville Bell diagnosis and treatment, including the 

eminent very latest advances, with careful 
complete description of technic, eter 
FREE TRIAL, WEEK’S INSTRUCTION GIVEN It is arranged upon @ spac! plan = 


_ Write today for Catalog, Testimonials, and ‘ is thoroughly illustrated. 


Full Information So 
TheREED SCHOOL | || * Som & Ce 


||| | 1012 Walnut St. Phila 


371 Hubbard Ave. : Detroit, Mich. 
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